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Out and About: in Derbyshire. 


—<* ERBYSHIRE presents 
remarkable variety, 
and offers something 
to interest most 
minds, — suit most 
tastes. The lover of 
nature, the lover of 
art; the inquirer as 
to progress, the student of 
Medizeval _ practices and 
powers ; the invalid in search 
of health, and the eager spirit 
seeking excitement and plea- 
sure, may each there find 
what he wants, and a great 
deal more. Starting from 
London, take a run, for ex- 
ample, to Derby, then to Dove 
Dale, to pleasant Rowsley, 
where the Wye is lost in the 
Derwent, and whence you 
attack Haddon Hall and 
Chatsworth, and make a trip | 
to vulgarized Matlock; get | 
across the country to Chesterfield, for the pur- 
pose of viewing Hardwick Hall, Bolsover Castle, 





dow, by Clayton & Bell, which has been set up 
at the east end of the chancel, is richer in colour 
and more effective than the majority of modern 
works. We had not an opportunity, however, 
to examine it properly. Some modern monu- 
ments in the church deserve more than a look, 
including one to that Elizabeth Countess of 
Shrewsbury, the noted “Bess of Hardwick,” 
who built so much in the county. This 
remarkable woman married four times, and 
raised herself to greater power each time. Her 
second son, William, was the first Duke of 
Devonshire. It is well known that a fortune- 
teller asserted her death should not happen 
while she continued building. Whether because 
of this or not need not be asked; certain 
it is she built the original Chatsworth, Hard- 
wick, and Oldcotes, and ultimately died 
during a hard frost, when the men had left 
off work! Her character has been variously 
painted. Fuller speaks of her as a woman of 
undaunted spirit and wit, beautiful and discreet, 
living a creditable and happy life; while Lodge 
says she was proud, selfish, and unfeeling, kept 
her husband in terror, and died immensely rich 
without a friend. She is said to have set up 
her own monument in All Saints’ Church. It is 
noticeable how many good things the world 
owes to people who have been called bad by 
their contemporaries. 

Kedleston Hall, Lord Scarsdale’s place, four 
miles from Derby town, built by the Adams, 
Brothers, exactly a hundred years ago, has an 
entrance-hall of striking character, given by a 
range on each side of noble Corinthian columns 
of Derbyshire alabaster, with white marble 
capitals. These columns are 25ft. high. Waagen, 





and Wingfield Manor Honse; and then rail | 
away to Buxton, and the route will include | 
several churches of interest, many remarkable 
sepulchral monuments, some historic houses of | 
world-wide fame, rich with associations ; a large 
namber of fine pictures, several wonderful | 
caverns, Nature’s architecture, sparkling with | 
gems; not to speak of man’s work, that has| 
opened them: and some of the loveliest views 
of moor, of mountain, and of plain, that) 


ever gladdened eyes and filled the heart with | 


exclaim with an untaught poet of a more 
northern county,— 


** Look round on this world,—it is sweet, it is fair ; 
There is light in its sky, there is life in its air; 
Sublimity breathes from the forms of its hills, 

And beauty winds on with its rivers and rills ; 

The dew, as with diamonds, its meads hath besprent ; 
From its groves are a thousand wild melodies sent ; 
While flowers of each tint are by morning impearled : 
Oh! why is there woe in so lovely a world ?” 


But we will think not of the woe in the world 
just now; only of the pleasant, elevating, and 
instructive things that are to be found in it, and 
especially in this part of it; and will seek by a 
little gossip on the line we have indicated to 
interest in it such of our readers as do not 
happen to know the places included, and to 
awaken the recollection of those, doubtless the 
much larger proportion, who are already ac- 
quainted with them. The tourist student taking 
this road should not forget his sketch-book, and | 
might return by way of Manchester, Chester, 
Shrewsbury, Hereford and Gloucester, or Wor- 
cester,—of this part of the business, however, 
some other time. 

Derby, the Derwent-by, or Derwent town, of 
the Saxons and Danes (first from the Celtic 
Dwr, water), has little of its old architecture 
now to show. The ugly red bricks of the 
locality are at present used with little pretence 
to taste. Few modern red-brick towns in England, 
by-the-bye, are pleasing to the sight. A new 
church of some size is growing up not far from 
the railway-station, the west front ‘‘ inspired” 
by that of Tintern Abbey. The fine, well-known 
Perpendicular tower of All Saints’ is hampered 
with a wretchedly ugly church tacked on to it, 





by Gibbs, in 1725, The Albert memorial win- 


in his ‘‘ Art Treasures,” describes them as “of one 
piece,” and they have that effect, but examina- 
tion shows that this is not the ease, each being 
in two or three pieces cleverly put together. 
The ceiling is poor, the ornaments of genuine 
“ Adelphi” character, and the colour of the walls 
is not well calculated to give the best effect to 
the columns ; nevertheless this hall, 67 ft. long 


commend itself to the attention of all who are 
interested in planning. The park is charming, 
and the ehurch, close to the house, shows some 
bits of Norman work and two monuments below 
the paving, where in each case a sculptured 
head, in fall relief, is seen within a quatrefoil 
opening. Heads, in such a position, of smaller 
size and in lower relief, are less uncommon. 
Alton Towers, with its exquisitely beantifal 
grounds, its hill and dale, art and nature, come 
here into the route, but we havesorecently alluded 
to its beauties that we run on to Ashbourne 
Church, noted as a dated example of thirteenth 
century work. A small brass plate (perhaps 
7 in. by 3} in.), of some age, now in the church, 
gives the inscription, showing that the building 
was dedicated in the year 1241,—“In honore 
sct. Oswaldi, Regis, et Martyris,’ &c. The origi- 
nal inseription is engraved in Pegge’s Sylloge, 
and reproduced in the “Companion” to the 
Oxford “ Glossary.” The chancel, large, and the 
north transept, have lofty lancet windows. Some 
valuable monuments to the Cockayne family are 
being injured by damp. Amongst the Boothby 
monuments, one of a child in unquiet sleep is. 
a good work by Banks. It has a pedantic in- 
scription in English, Latin, Italian, and French. 
The town itself is quaint and interesting, with 
many schools, almshouses, and other parochial 
structures scattered about; and the views of the 
valley in which it stands, seen when approaching 
it,are fine. Canning made it talked about years 
ago by these two lines in one of his “ skits,”— 


** So, down thy dale, romantic Ashbourne glides 
The Derby Dilly, carrying six insides.” 








between the walls and 42 ft. wide, is unquestion- 
ably a fine one, and leaves an impression on the 


t 
} 


The drive from Derby to Dove Dale is charming, 
too, though it is hard now-a-days, when sitting 
behind a pair of horses after a railway journey, 
to avoid remembering the little girl, who having 
ridden fifty miles inatrain, then took a coach to 
her uncle’s house, some five miles further, and 
being asked on her arrival if she had come by the 
train, replied,—* We travelled a little way im 
the train, and then all the rest of the journey in 
a carriage.” 

Approaching the dale we reach Iam, with its 
pretty prim cottages, built for effect, and a 


mind. The doorways of the withdrawing-room | 1 ¢morial cross, by Derick, after the fashion of 
delight and thankfulness. One is tempted to/| 9¥¢ formed with handsome columns and pediment | +y5¢ at Waltham, but including a fountain, 


| of alabaster; the floor of the curved corridor 


that connects on each side the central building 
and its six-columned portico, on high stylobate, 
reached by handsome external flights of steps, 
with the wings, is an excellent piece of work : 
still, as in most of the buildings and art of the 
time, no bit of sentiment or feeling is to be 
found. The inscription, To his friends and him- 
self (Amicis et Sibi), is, nevertheless, a feature in 
that direction. There are several good pictures, 
—a head, ascribed to Rembrandt, in the music- 
room; @ fine Giordano; a curious landscape, 
with Scripture composition in foreground, by De 
Momper, Velvet Breughel, and old Franks, con- 
joined; a particularly fine Claude; a head by 
Salvator Rosa; and some others; but notably 
the picture of Daniel foretelling ruin to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ordinarily attributed to Rembrandt, 
but by some, and with more correctness, as we 
venture to think, to Solomon Koningk, his 
worthy scholar and follower. Rembrandt would 
scarcely have painted such a Daniel,—the blot in 
the picture. This remarkable work was in the 
Manchester Great Exhibition, and may be re- 
membered by the deceptively-painted opal in 
the king’s throne, even by those who have for- 
gotten the composition. Tradition and the 
housekeeper point to a picture over one of the 
doors as “ Shakspeare, by Vandyck.’” Who 
would not rejoice if these two respectabilities 
could be believed? Six and thirty small works, 
in Limousin enamel, after a series of wood 
engravings by Albert Durer, are so hung as to 


do them great injustice. Coming out, the Cir-| 





inscribed to Mrs. Mary Watts Russell, by her 
husband, the owner of the estate. The inscrip- 
tion says,— 

* Free, as for all these crystal waters flow, 

Her gentle eyes would weep for others’ woe; 
Dried is that fount ; but long may this endure, 
To be a Well of Comfort for the poor.” 

This fount, however, would seem now to be 
dry too, or, at any rate, drying. The water 
in the basiug round the cross, when we were 
in the neighbourhood, had evidently been there 
for some time, and was not attractive. The dis- 
inclination of even water to run away at llam 
is understandable : it is certainly a pretty spot. 
Ilam Hall comes well into the picture; and, as 
we approach the Izaak Walton Hotel, Thorpe 
Cloud on one side (a truncated cone as seen 
here though a pointed mountain viewed from 
behind), and Banster Hill on the other, mark 
the entrance to the picturesque Dale. The 
name of the hotel alluded to will remind readers 
of the connexion of this beaatiful piece of Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire (here the counties touch) 
with the well-known hosier of Fleet-street, 
“ Pather of angling,” and his son-in-law, Charles 
Cotton, who has sung the merits of the Dove 
with brave words. The Tiber, the Tagas, and 
the Po cannot show such streams,— 

** The Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine, 
Are puddle-water all, compared to thine ;” 
and Tame and Isis, when conjoined, are made to 
lay their trophies at its feet. This is simply 
stuff, but Dove-dale is a lovely place notwith- 


standing. The stream here smoothly flows, 


ae " . . = tannpinc-st 9 
cular Saloon, 42 ft. in diameter, and 20 ft. more| with its ofteu-painted “stepping-stones,” and 


than that in height to the eye of the dome, will 


{there rushes impetuously through a narrower 
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channel and dashes itself into foam against 
falien stones hat impede it ; while on either side 
tree-covered hills alternate with craggy masses 
of rock ; in one part grass-land smiles, in another 
precipices frown. The view from the Lover's 
Leap (of course there is a lover's leap) is truly 
grand ; including an amphitheatre of Scotch firs, 
ash, and beech, mixed up with limestone rocks 
of quaint shape. The more prominent rocks 
have names of old standing, and “ Dove-dale 
Church,” “ The Sugar Loaves,” and other masses 
are pointed out to the tourist. The “ photo- 
graphing gentlemen,” as our guide put it, are 
changing the names; why or wherefore does not 
seem clear. Thus on their views they call the 
group long known as “The Twelve Apostles” 
“Tissington Spires North:” surely a stupid 
alteration. Do pray, gentlemen of the camera, 
leave the old names alone. 

The path here and there is rugged, and in 
ascending to Reynard’s Cave, the highest aim of 
the enterprising examiner of Dove-dale, the 
difficulty almost amounts to danger: at any 
rate, care and a steady head are necessary. 

Ilam Hall, though just out of Derbyshire, 
must not be passed by us without a few notes 
and praises. It is one of the best of the modern 
Gothic houses erected at the commencement of 
the present century. The first stone was laid in 


curious ; it runs thus :—“ Hic jacet corpus Johes 
Rollislei armigi Elesabeith uxor ejus the therde 
dei of juin the yere of owre Lord a thowsand 
V. C. and thritten.” 

A stained-glass window, in memory of Raphael 
Gillam, put up not long ago, over archaic as it 
may ke, displays by some of the figures a very 
tender expression, and gives those who will look 
into it something to think about. The very 
ancient yew tree outside, the tree which seems 
to mourn over what it shadows, measures 32 ft. 
in circumference in the largest part. We do not 
remember one bigger. 

In Rowsley Church stands the monument to 
Lady John Manners, by Calder Marshall and 
Forsyth, of which we gave an engraving some 
time ago. The lower part (arches and small 
marble columns) is rather confused; and the 
angles being taken off below the slab makes 
the tomb look somewhat top-heavy. The 
figure, however, is devout and charming, and 
the whole effect very praiseworthy. The floor 
of the little chapel in which the monument 
stands has a pavement of marble mosaics, by 
Tomlinson, of Bakewell, rich and satisfactory. 
The church, Norman in manner, was designed 
by Mr. Salvin the younger. 

Close by is Haddon Hall, whose general exter- 
nal appearance is best seen approaching it from 





1821, and the late Mr. Shaw was, we believe,| Rowsley. The building stands beautifully : well 
the architect. As the residence of a private | elevated and embowered in trees, above which ap- 
gentleman, not pretending to be a palace or a| pear its towers and battlements,—a capital sky- 
castle, it is complete and homogeneous. Good | line. Coming nearer, the bridge over the Wye lead- 
taste appears to have had direction over every | ing up to its gate-house gives another picture, 
part of it: nothing incongruous or poor meets|and entering the outer court the nineteenth 
the eye. The grounds, too, are charming, and | century is quite cut off, and the mind may 
the ancient village church within them, and near revert without difficulty to the men who fought for 
the house, backed by Thorpe Cloud, comes into | the Roses and those who danced with Elizabeth : 
the view from the windows. Why called Thorpe | to say nothing of that earlier time when the 
Cloud, by the way,—this mountain? Thorpe is | manor belonged to the Conqueror’s son, Peverill 
the hamlet whence it springs, and the Cloud | “of the Peak.” This old Hall has many ghosts 
will be seen most days hanging lovingly around | for those who can see them; much music for 
its shoulders. The Hall contains some fine | those who can hear. Such practical gossip as 
pictures: two good Vandycks, Landseer’s “ Dogs | we can get out of it will serve to begin another 
of St. Bernard rescuing a Traveller,” a landscape | paper of jottings Out and About. 

by Gainsborough, a portrait of Congreve, who | 

wrote at Ilam his comedy, “ The Old Bachelor,” 
which was produced in 1693, and part of “ The 


Mourning Bride,” produced in 1697; a charming | THE DURHAM CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 


sea-piece by Calcott, full of movement; a good | JEOLOG N 
picture by Opie, “The Dame School” (the head | ARORROLOGIOAL, ARTO ATION. 


of the old woman worthy of Rembrandt), and; On Monday, the 21st of August, at Durham, 








here in the time of William the Conqueror, but 
Mr. Ornsby showed that it was hardly probable 
that any part of that edifice could now be traced. 
The castle soon became the possession of the 
prince-bishops of Durham, and was altered and 
enlarged by them at various periods. Hugh 
Padsey, bishop from 1154 to 1193, must have 
raised a large part of what yet remains. Mr. 
Ornsby conducted the party to the upper story 
of an immense structure forming the northern 
side of the castle, where the walls still exhibit 
Norman arches and windows elaborately en- 
riched with chevron ornaments according with 
the era of Bishop Hugh. The lower parts of 
this building are cased and concealed by works 
of various subsequent ages, and by modern 
fit:ings. Bishop Hatfield’s hall, a magnificent 
apartment of the Perpendicular era, was exa- 
mined. The ancient keep on a lofty mound is 
so transformed to the purposes of the students’ 
lodgings of the modern university as to possess 
but little mark of antiquity. The entrance 
gateway to the castle has considerable remains 
of Norman work. The last point to which Mr, 
Ornsby led the way was what he believed to be 
the ancient chapel of the castle, perhaps the 
most interesting feature within it. He was in- 
clined to assign to it an age coeval with William 
the Conqueror. It is situated in the basement, 
under Bishop Hugh Pudsey’s work, and consists 
of three aisles or avenues, so narrow that a man 
may stretch his arms across from pillar to pillar. 
It is three or four bays in length (under 30 ft. 
long altogether), and was lighted by an east 
window to each aisle, and by some windows on 
| the north side; upon which side, however, it is 
well nigh buried to the top of its walls in the 
| ground. It is vaulted throughout, and the 
‘ancient pavement remains. The altar-space is 
|raised one step, and the brackets which were 
| above the altar yet remain. 
| The Rev. T. Chevallier doubted the possibility 
of using such a place for a chapel, and mentioned 
| a suggestion made to him by a learned autho. 
| rity, that it must have been a water-tank. 

Mr. Gordon Hills thought the building as old 
/as the chapel in the Tower of London, and con- 
| sidered the features to mark it as a chapel so 
| distinctly as to preclude all doubt on the subject. 
| In the evening, a public dinner, at which 
| upwards of 200 persons sat down, took place in 
| Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, at which the Duke of 





Howard's “ Pleiades and the Morning Star,” suf- 
fused with poetic feeling. There is,too,an admira- 
ble bust of the late Mr. Watts, by Chantrey, who 
also executed an elaborate and beautiful monu- 


ment to his memory, erected inthe church hard by. | 


In this, Mr. Watts is represented as rising from 
his bed, by the side of which are his only daugh- 
ter and her children, who, it is understood, wait 
to receive his dying words. An opened book in 
his hands, to which he is directing their atten- 
tion, prevents the immediate recognition of 
this idea by one viewing the monument for 
the first time. It is, nevertheless, a work of 
high merit, and can scarcely be contemplated 
without some emotion. The church, mostly of 
the Decorated period, was restored not long ago 
by Mr. Scott: the font is Norman, rude and 
coarse. 

And now away to Rowsley, with its model 
inn “The Peacock,’ dear to anglers, and 
indeed to all who like a pretty place, quiet 
kindly attention, and a good cook. Autumn is 
upon us :— 

“* Now sheaves are slanted to the sun 
Amid the golden meadows ; 


And little sun-tann’d gleaners run 
To cool them in their shadows,” 


But all is at present green and fresh: we do 
not yet see those varied tints that make,— 
“ The gorgeous autumn woods so beautiful 
That even old Winter moans, as he sweeps through, 
To spoil such solemn beauty.” 

In the neighbourhood a good deal of the land 
belongs to Mr. Whitworth, the well-known great- 
gun maker. This includes Darley Dale stone- 
quarry, from which the getting of stone has been 
stopped, in order that it may be rendered, by 
planting, an ornament to the estate. Darley 
Dale Church is distinguished by the possession 
of a number of early gravestones, besides some 
that were taken away, and are to be seen in the 
museum of the late Mr. Bateman, not far off. 
Several noticeable incised stones are set up in 
the church, especially two, in memory of mem- 
bers of the family of Rollisley, in the sixteenth 
century ; one of which, dated 1513, we have no 
hesitation in placing amongst the finest exam- 
ples now remaining. The inscription around 
this—partly in Latin, partly in English—is very 


commenced the twenty-second annual congress Cleveland presided. His Grace was supported 
of this Association. The business of the meeting by the Bishop of Durham, Lord Houghton, the 
occupied the entire ensuing week. It will be dignitaries of the cathedral, and members of 
| remembered that the Association wasinduced to Parliament for the city. The vice-chair was 
direct its steps to this interesting northern city taken by the Mayor of Durham, and there was a 
| by the invitations received from the University of full gathering of the members of the Association, 
| Durham, the mayor and corporation of the city,, with as many friends as the great hall would 
| the clergy, and local antiquarians. The results of hold. Not a few who would gladly have been 
| the week have justified the invitations as much present were unable to obtain tickets, merely 
| as they must have gratified the members of the from want of space to receive them. 

| Association and other visitors. | On Tuesday morning a party of about 100 
| At 3 o’clock on Monday, Bishop Cosin’s Hall, | persons started at an early hour to visit Lumley 
|on the Palace Green, was filled to overflowing | Castle, Chester-le-Street, the Roman station at 
| by the members and their friends assembled to! Lanchester, and Lanchester Church. 

|receive his Grace the Duke of Cleveland, the; Lumley Castle, which overlooks the Wear, at 
president of the Association for the year. a few miles distance from Durham, was built by 
Amongst those present, the venerable Bishop of an ancestor of the Lumley family in the reign of 
Exeter was noticed by all with especial interest | Edward I., but much of the present building 
and regard. Upon his arrival the Duke of dates from about 1700. In the great hall, with 
Cleveland was introduced by Lord Houghton, | its minstrel gallery, are nearly twenty large 


and then delivered his inaugural address. 

His Grace recommended the study of archxo- 
logy, and represented it in the light of a com- 
plementary science to geology. He alluded to 
the marks of the most remote periods of history 
as being less abundant than in some other 
counties, and then noticed the considerable and 
interesting remains of the period of the Roman 
occupation which the county of Durham pos- 
sesses. He pointed out undoubted memorials of 
the Saxons and the Danes, and then described 
the richness of the city and its neighbourhood in 
monuments of Medieval times, both churches 
and castles. The Duke concluded his address 
with a warm tribute to the memory of two able 
and sincere friends of the Association and of the 
science of antiquity, viz., His Grace the late 
Duke of Northumberland and the Rev. Mr. 
Hartshorne, 

After the delivery of complimentary addresses 
by the Venerable Archdeacon Bland on behalf of 
the cathedral authorities, the Mayor of Durham, 
and the Rev. T. Chevallier on behalf of the 
University, the Association proceeded to exa- 
mine the castle, under the guidance of the Rev. 
G. Ornsby. 

The castle is a noble pile of building, magni- 
ficently placed on the lofty and precipitous rocks 
above the river Wear. A castle was erected 





| portraits, representing the ancestors of the 
| family, commencing with its founder, Liulph, 
|the Saxon. If these were genuine portraits, 
| they would, of course, possess extreme interest 
| to the antiquary ; but they have long been sus- 
pected to be “counterfeit presentments”’ in more 
than one sense; and Mr. J. R. Planché confirmed 
this suspicion, and suggested that they were 
copies of old engravings worked up into a fanciful 
series of family portraits. The Rev. John Dodd, 
who acted as cicerone here, pointed out the chief 
objects of interest. Viscount Lumley was 
created Earl of Scarborough in 1670. 

From Lumley Castle the party drove to 
Chester-le-Street, which was of old a Roman 
station, and was called by the Saxons Concastre. 
In 883 a bishopric was founded here, under 
Eardulph, the last Bishop of Lindisfarne, who 
found refuge in this spot from the Danes, 
bringing with him the body of St. Cuthbert; 
but in 995 the Danes ravaged the Northumbrian 
coast, and the bishop and monks fled to Ripon, 
bearing with them the remains of the saint. 
When the invaders retired, he and his followers 
set out on their return towards their deserted 
cathedral. But at Wardelaw, a hill on the south 
bank of the Wear—eo the legend runs—the 
carriage containing the body of the saint became 
fixed, and the united efforts of the whole party 
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could not move it. Fasting and prayer for 
three days followed this phenomenon, and then 
the saint made known his wish to rest in 
Durham. However that may be, St. Cuthbert’s 
remains were taken to the city, and Chester-le- 
Street lost its bishopric. The old cathedral at 
Chester-le-Street was of wood, but it was 
removed by Egelric, abont 1045, and a stone 
<hurch erected in its place.* In one of the aisles 
of the present building isa stone effigy, supposed 
to represent St. Cuthbert, really a priest of the 
thirteenth century. In the north aisle, called 
the Aisle of Tombs, are fourteen monuments— 
recumbent figures, with descriptive tablets above 
them—supposed to represent various members 
of the Lumley family, from the time of the Con- 
guest down to the sixteenth century. The Rev. 
H. Blane, in his paper descriptive of the church, 
expressed some surprise that there was no notice 
of these monuments in Gough; but the inexo- 
wable Mr. Planché declared that he was not at 
all surprised at the omission, since Gough no 
doubt thought them of no value as monumental 
remains. Mr. Planché regretted to say any- 
thing which might give pain to those who 
cherished a feeling of reverence for these tombs ; 
but there could be little doubt that with the excep- 
tion of two in marble and one in sandstone, they 
‘were merely bad imitations of other monuments, 
and were, in fact, spurious. 





Wednesday morning, after the cathedral ser- 
vice, was devoted to a description of Durham 
Cathedral and its monastic buildings, by Mr. 
Gordon Hills, the party being assembled in the 
new library, anciently the monks’ dormitory, to 
hear a preparatory discourse, after which they 
were conducted first to the cathedral and then 
over the monastic buildings. The general plan 
of the cathedral is that of a cross, with remark- 
able appendages at the east and at the west 
ends ; that at the east end being known as the 
Nine Altars, and that at the west end as the 
Galilee. The present church was begun nine 
years after the introduction of the Benedictine 
monks. They were introduced in 1083. Bishop 
Carileph, who began the present building, died 
only two years afterwards. Although Carileph 
did not live to see much of his work completed, 
it continued to progress rapidly at the eastern 


end. The nave was raised to the roof under 


Ralph Flambard, who succeeded Bishop Carileph, 
and held the see from 1099 to 1128; and, 
although there was no record of the final com- 
pletion of the church, it must have been com- 
pleted shortly after that period. A very re- 
markable building, of which Mr. Hills said he 
was sorry to say they could see little now, was 
the chapter-house, which was erected before 
1140. It was remarkable for its apsidal end, 


| the whole of which was pulled down near a cen- 


From this point the party made for Lanchester. | tury ago, and converted into a square room. 


Close by the village, in a very commanding 


| There were one or two interesting remains of it 


position, are the remains of a Roman encamp- | in the room in which they then were, and among 


ment—no mere earthwork, but a walled station, 
with what was once solid, well-finished masonry. 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce, who gave an interesting 
description of the fortifications, ambulando, sur- 


| these were three large corbels—figures sustain- 
|ing a weight on their heads—or, according to 
| the Greek, caryatides, from which the vaulting 
|sprung. There had been a fourth, but what had 


beneath the western arch of the central tower. 
Having referred to the several altars which 
stood in that part of the church, and to the 
spot where the sanctuary was situated, he 
drew attention to the line of blue marble in 
the pavement extending between the northern 
and southern doors. That, he said, was a great 
peculiarity in the building, for to the east of that 
mark no woman was ever permitted to go, up to 
the time of the Reformation. Various reasons 
had been given for such exclusion, which it was 
hardly worth while to quote; but it might simply 
be stated that it seemed to have arisen from the 
misconduct of certain monks at one of St. Cuth- 
bert’s monasteries, to which a nunnery was 
attached, and he resolved never again to allow 
men and women to be associated at any of his 
monasteries. The mark, however, might have had 
another meaning originally, for he had a strong 
suspicion that, in early times, there was some in- 
tention of shutting off the choir at that point. 
The Galilee Chapel at the west of the building 
was next visited. This chapel, Mr. Hills said, 
was erected by Hugh Pudsey, possibly towards 
the conclusion of his episcopate, which began in 
1153, and lasted nearly forty years. In placing 
the chapel there the bishop stopped up and en- 
closed the ancient west door of the church. 
They were told he was led to erect that building 
to the worship of the Virgin Mary, and for the 
use of females, for whom, being at the time 
excluded from the rest of the church, it became 
necessary to provide some other place. This was 
perhaps one of the earliest lady chapels erected. 
One object which Bishop Pudsey had in erecting 
that chapel was to give a becoming shrine to 





the remains of the Venerable Bede. Bishop 


mised that the Picts and Scots may have broken | become of it he did not know. Before leaving | Langley, before the Reformation, caused a con- 
down the wall at various points, but the ruin | the library, Mr. Hills showed that parts of the | siderable alteration to be made in front of the 
has been chiefly wrought by those who looked | substructure of the deanery and refectory were | great altar, and his own tomb to be erected 
upon the stonework as a valuable quarry, and } older than Carileph’s cathedral, and evidently in- | there, and it was to him they owed the construc- 
built from the materials which it supplied farm- | tended for a set of buildings on a smaller scale | tion of the new flat roof, the roof having pre- 


houses, boundary-walls, and mansions, ruthlessly 


'than was eventually carried out. 


He also} 


viously been pointed, and he also put in windows 


using even the sculptured stones. The remains | pointed out that the monks in this monastery |of a pointed character all through the west 
of the aqueduct, along with the altars and coins | had inhabited that part usually assigned to the | front, and constructed the massive buttresses 


which have been from time to time found among | lay brethren, with the reasons which led to this | over the river banks. 
the ruins, show what importance was attached | 


to the station. 


deviation. 
also directed to a drawing of Carileph’s church, 


The attention of his auditory was | 


The latest work which 
had been carried on at that part of the building 
was the reconstruction of the north side. The 


A heavy thunderstorm broke out while the by Mr. Robson, late architect to the dean and| work was now finished, and he thought they 


visitors were under Dr. Bruce’s guidance. 
tunately the village church formed a con- 


For- | 


chapter, from which they would see the changes | 
that had been effected in later times in the} 


had every reason to be satisfied with the ad- 
mirable style in which it had been executed. 


venient and not a distant meeting-place, and! upper parts of the building. The party then|The Nine Altars Chapel was next visited, 
there Mr. Edward Roberts undertook at short | proceeded to the cathedral, and Mr. Hills having | when Mr. Hills called attention to the magnificent 
notice to point out some of the leading archzo- | taken a position at one of the pillars in the nave, | screen dividing the choir from the chapel. Right 
logical features. A fine Norman chancel arch, | said they were now in that part of the church | in the middle of the quadrangular space to the 
with later work of about 1220, and some frag- | which was erected by Ralph Flambard, and which | east of the screen was originally placed the 
ments of painted glass in the vestry, were | extended from the cross arch to the west, being the 'shrine of the saint himself, where Bishop Cari- 
noticed. Dr. Bruce and the Rev. Mr. Greenwell | nave of the church. He needed not, he said, to| leph’s church originally terminated with an 


clearly pointed out that the church had been 


call their attention to the extraordinarily massive | 


apse. The question of the identity of the body 


chiefly constructed with material taken from the | construction of the piers and arches—the cir-| of the saint was one, Mr. Hills said, which was 


neighbouring Roman camp. 
The weather was still most gloomy when the 


| cular piers being no less than 25 ft. 6 inches in 
| circumference—but what he wished to point out 


| raised in very early times; for there were some 


people who disbelieved that the body could be 


party, of whom a considerable proportion were | was, that in the eastern part of the nave the | preserved uncorrupted for so many years. When 
ladies, left the village for Ushaw College, about | arches had no ornamentation whatever, having | Abbot Turgot, by whom the main part of the 


four miles from Durham, 


Here they were | only plain moulding, while at the bay in which} church was erected, under Bishop Carileph, 


received by the rey. president, Dr. Tate, and the they then stood (opposite the main entrance) | prepared the place for the reception of the body 
Roman Catholic clergy, with unbounded hospi- | they had chevron moulding which was continued of the saint, he caused an examination of the 
tality, and were waited on by servitors who | up to the end of the church. They found that | remains to be made, and it was found that the 
evidently looked upon their duties as a labour of |the vaulting was constructed with the same | body was cased in more than one coffin, and 


love. 
flowed without stint. Mr. Headlam, M.P., the 
Judge Advocate-General, expressed the universal 
feeling when, in the name both of Association 
and visitors, he thanked the ven. president for 
the good cheer and the most generous reception 
accorded to them. Ushaw College is hardly 
more than sixty years old, so that of archxo- 
logical study in the strict sense there was 
none. Upon the destruction of the seminary 
at Douay, during the French Revolution, 
some portion of the inmates setiled near Lan- 
chester, and for their accommodation a col- 
lege was begun and dedicated to St. Cuthbert. 
There are in the college some 300 students. Dr. 
Lingard, Cardinal Wiseman, and Mr. Justice 
Shee have been among the students of whom 
Ushaw is justly proud, The completeness of the 
arrangements for the accommodation of students, 
and the lavish and tasteful ornamentation of the 
chapels, could not be overlooked. So much of 
interest was to be scen, and so much remained 
unseen, that it was difficult to take leave of 
Ushaw ; but the visit, necessarily hurried as it 
was, left most agreeable impressions on all the 
party. With some small misadventures in the 
thick darkness that prevailed, the return to 
Durham was safely accomplished. 





* This was succeeded in the thirteenth century by the 
existing fine structure when the church became colle- 
giate. Of the work of 1045 a few broken stones only 
azemain, 





Solid food was in abundance, and wine | 





ornament, but with this difference between the | 
two, that while everything to the top of the| 
walls had round, or what was called Norman | 
arches, the vaulting itself was of the pointed | 
form. This had led to some misapprehension as | 
He could not trace | 
the mistake further back than to the writings of | 


to the date of the vaulting. 


Brown Willis in the last century, who told them 
that Prior Melsonby vaulted the nave of the 


church between 1233 and 1244, but when they | 


came to examine it they would find it impossible 


carefully protected on the external coffin with 
hides, the body itself being wrapped in cere 
clothes, which were pressed so firmly that it 
was recorded by Reginald the Monk that he 
could not in any place insert his finger betwixt 
the cloth and the body. It is an opinion now 
pretty well received amongst medical men that 
such a mode of preservation would effectually 
retain the form of the body in almost lifelike 
appearance for a great number of years. That 
it was the identical body of the saint which had 


to believe that this could have been the case;|so long been preserved was conclusively shown, 


and he thought they must rather conclude, 
seeing the way in which the vaulting harmonised 
with the ornamentation in that part of the body 
of the church, that, having carried up the walls 
under Ralph Flambard, the workmen commenced 
the roof and carried it on in the same orna- 
mental style as that in which they had com- 
pleted the nave. The probability was, that the 
vaulting was put on in Bishop Pudsey’s time, 
and one reason for that opinion was the circum- 
stance that the ornamentation was similar to 
that found in the Galilee or Lady Chapel, which 
was well known to have been constructed by 
him. The nave now was very bare indeed of 
ornamentation from what it was from the time 
it was first devoted to worship down to the 
Reformation, because at the Reformation the 
magnificent rood-screen, which was considered 
the choicest in the country, and an altar 
named after the Saviour, were removed from 





because some hundred years before that time it 
was reputed to be so lifelike that the hair and 
nails were said to have grown upon it; and 
a certain monk was alleged to have been deputed 
to trim the hair ard nails, Reginald recording 
that in the coffin were the scissors and comb 
which the monk had used. On the suppression 
of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
the body was again examined on breaking up 
the shrine. The commissioners were surprised 
to see the body so perfectly kept, and orders 
were afterwards given for its reinterment. It 
remained undisturbed from that period till 1827, 
when Dr. Raine and other gentlemen, anxious to 
find out if the body was still in preservation, 
caused the groutid to be opened; and although 
the outer coffin and the series of inner coffins were 
much broken, they were sufficiently whole to show 
that they were those described by Reginald. They 


| found that the form of the body had been lost 
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and reduced to a mere skeleton; but amongst 
a number of relics they came upon the very 
comb which had been spoken of so many 
hundred years before, and which was now pre- 
served in the library of the old refectory. Richard 
Poor, who was Bishop of Salisbury, and founder 
of that cathedral, became Bishop of Durham. 
Under him the first measures to raise money for 
the erection of the nine altars were taken, 
but he died two years before the work was 
begun, in 1242. The architecture is much like 
that of the church which they studied at their 
congress at Salisbury; and it also agreed ina 
remarkable manner with the Nine Altars at 
Fountains. Mr. Hills then referred to the nine 
altars which gave the name to the chapel, and 
the saints to whom they were dedicated, stating 
that the altars were originally divided from each 
other by oak screens of elaborate tabernacle 
work, and were each fitted up with ambries, 
chalices, cups, &c., everything of the most costly 
description. When inspecting the choir, he said 
that it was the most ancient part of the whole 
building, being that which was begun and 
erected in Bishop Carileph’s time; but the 
vanliing he attributed to Abbot Melsonby, who 
built the Nine Altars. The magnificent strac- 





tare on the south side of the choir, in what was 


were afterwards built up, leaving only the nave, 
transept, and choir, and the rough stones are 
now to be seen filling up the arches. The ar- 
chitecture generally has a very naked and 
unornamental appearance. The cause of taking 
away the aisles has been much debated; but it 
was attributed by Mr. Roberts in his ex- 
planatory description to the poverty of the 
monastery, the monks not being able to effect 
the necessary repairs. About the year 1360, 
small sums were obtained apd appropriated to 
the re-edification of the church and house. It 
seemed to him that the state of repair in which 
the aisles then were, induced them to take down 
the aisles and use the material to fill in the 
arches, so as to save themselves the expense 
that would have been consequent upon the re- 
building of the same. One very great regret 
which he had to express with regard to those 
ruins was, that they had been converted into a 
fruitful quarry for the use of all persons in the 
neighbourhood. They had taken away the stones 
and used them in the construction of other 
places. For some time that practice was rigidly 
put a stop to, but he heard now that it was a 
recurring evil, and that the stones were being 
carried away in large quantities and used in the 
erection of farm-buildings in that locality. In 


called the Decorated style, was the tomb of | this way the figures and sculptured stones had 
Bishop Hatfield, erected in his own lifetime, and, been removed, and he thought that it was 


arrangements have become almost totally obti- 
terated. The sunny brightness of the morning 
displayed to the visitors the charming scenery 
of the Tees, on the banks of which river the 
castle stands. 

The next point in the progress of the party 
was Staindrop church, where they were received 
by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, who drew attention 
to the architecture of the building, showing how 
from a humble Norman edifice it had increased 
to the size and dignity required for a collegiate 
church. Mr. Planché interested the visitors 
by his remarks on the sumptuous monuments 
of the Nevilles, which the church contains. 

A short drive through Raby Park brought the 
Association to the princely seat of the president,— 
Raby Castle. Here they were received with the 
most thorough hospitality; and in the upper 
hall, where about 260 guests sat down, the 
Duke and Duchess, with the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Normanby, Lord Houghton, and 
other visitors, were unremitting in their atten- 
tions to the wants of the travellers. Mr. 
Planché, as a vice-president of the Association, 
in a few apt words, acknowledged the hearty 
kindness of the noble entertainers, and the Duke 
of Cleveland warmly expressed the gratification 
which the presence of the Association afforded 
him. 

In the lower hall a history of Raby Castle was 





apon which he had placed a throne, which was | desirable that the inhabitants of Durham should 


then read by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, in which 


still used as the throne of the bishops of Durham. | endeavour in some way to prevent such de-/| the industry, learning, and enthusiasm of that 


Proceeding to the transepts, Mr. Hills said that struction of so fine a memorial of the past as 
that part of the cathedral, as they would under- | that. The carrying away portions of the remains 
stand from the sketch by Mr. Robson, was not of the priory deprived them of a monument 
originally finished with a lofty tower as it was which could not be replaced, and of information 


now seen, but in fact with a low Norman tower. 


The tower had seen very many vicissitudes ; for | 


which they could not otherwise gain. The con- 
ventual buildings were on the south side. The 


| gentleman were conspicuous. Nothing could be 

more complete than his acquaintance with the 
subject which he undertook. The difficulty was 
|to condense it into an illustration of the build- 
\ing suited to the time at disposal. The stately 
i castle to which it refers, as it now stands, was 


not only was the Norman tower displaced, but a ground rose rapidly from the river, but the erected soon after 1345, as proved by the licence 
tower built by Hugh Darlington, a near successor building, instead of rising in proportion, had to forti’y it, extracted from the close rolis of 
of Melsonby, had also entirely disappeared. It its floors raised to the level of the upper land.* Bishop Hatfield, of Durham, and by the general 
was struck by lightning in 1429, and in part That was a nice example of the manner in which coincidence of the architecture with that period. 
destroyed, and shortly afterwards the rest of the the builders of that day accommodated their Passing through a fine gate-tower, the bailey of 
tower was found to be going to ruin. Of the buildings to the land which they had to deal! the castle is entered. The castle itself cousists 
history of ihe tower, as it was now seen, nothing | with, and suited their work to the place and | of a quadrangular mass of great dignity and 
was known until it was brought to light by Dr. | materials. The date of the priory seemed to be splendour, with an open court in the centre. 
Raine, who proved it to have been erected about about the time of Henry III., or from 1194 to| One side of the court or quadrangle opposite its 
the middie of the fifteenth century. It would; 1200. He wished it to be understood that he! entrance is occupied by the two halls, one above 


be seen that it had been begun at a time when | 
what was called Perpendicular work prevailed, | 


gave that as his own opinion. There was a 
short tower in the centre. The windows were 


the other, of such stupendous proportions that 
carriages are admitted to drive across the quad- 


and was rebuilt from immediately above the, lancet and were rabitted. They had not been | rangle and into the lowerhall. The sides of the 
) A. g 


great Norman arches. They would notice the | 


glazed with glass, but enclosed by lattices. In 


quadrangle have the kitchen and offices spring- 


extraordinary bulk of the columns upon which | the transept there were places for altars, one no | ing from one end of the hall, and the principal 
it was supported; and he must say that that doubt having been the shrine of St. Godric, to | chambers of the castle from the other, according 
bulk was no more than was required, as the| whom, with St. John the Baptist, the church | to the usual distribution of the age. 

weight upon them was nearly 11,000 tons. The | was dedicated. The nave was wider at the west At the evening meeting in the Town-hall at 
chevron moulding of the vaulting was found ex- | end than at the east in a greater degree than is Durham, an elaborate and excellent paper was 
isting in the south transept, while it was absent | usual. When describing different portions of; read “ On the Norman Ancestry of the Nevilles,” 


in the north, showing that the north transept 
was finished first. 


the conventual buildings, Mr. Roberts pointed 


/by Mr. Planché. Mr. C. Carr furnished an 


out several errors into which he conceived Dr. | interesting account of a supposed Anglo-Saxon 


The party then left the church, and visited | Raine had fallen. He noticed also some popular | inscription of considerable length found on an 


the chapter-house, cloisters, kitchen, and other | 
parts of the monastic buildings, bringing the 
inspection to a close by a visit to the residence 
of the dean, formerly the prior’s hospice. 

Next to St. Cuthbert, though at a great dis- 
tance, St. Godric was held in reputation in this 
neighbourhood. His sanctity seems principally 
to have consisted in extreme bodily penances. 
His cell was about 4 miles from Durham, and 
there the “cold ground” was his only bed, a 
stone his pillow, and bread made from flour 
mingled with ashes he considered too good until 
it had been kept mouldy for several months. 
But his crowning merit consisted in standing 
for whole winter nights up to his neck in water ; 
which feat of holiness, it is related, “ so angered 
the devil that he stole the saint’s clothes.” The 
miracles he wrought, added to these penances, 
gained for him admittance into the calendar of 
saints; and after his death a monastery was 
founded near his cell, called Finchale Priory, the 
ruins of which were visited in the afternoon. It 
is situated in a richly-wooded valley, or rather 
gien, through which the river Wear flows over a 
rocky bed, making a delightful sound of running 
waters. On one side the river there is a 
steep cliff studded with trees, and the priory is 
situated on sloping ground on the other side. 
Mr. E. Roberts, who undertook to explain and 
describe the priory, said that, notwithstanding 
the great sanctity of St. Godric, the monastery 
erected in honour of bim, in the twelfth century, 
was always poorly endowed. The visitors to the 
shrine must, indeed, have been very parsimoni- 
ous, for the monks were nearly always in debt ; 
and it is recorded that, in one year, their 
expenditure was double the amount of their | 
revenue. The church of the priory originally 
consisted of a nave, choir, two aisles, with 
a transept; but the arches of the aisles 


errors, one of which is that an arch which led | oak beam at Hexham Castle, but which, it was 
into the prior’s apartments was the way into the| maintained by some present, was English of the 
kitchen of the monastery—such an opinion’ fifteenth century. The evening was brought to 
having no better foundation than the existence | aclose by a short paper by Mr. T. W. King, of the 
of a modern fireplace for the use of the picnic | York Herald, pointing out the MSS. relating to 
parties who frequently visit the beautiful spot. | Durham in the Library of the College of Arms. 
At the evening meeting, in the castle, the first) On Friday, the excursion was planned for 
paper read was a very elaborate one by Mr. J. Tynemouth Priory and Newcastle. At Tyne- 
Hodgson Hinde, “ On the progress of the Roman | mouth the Association was met by Mr. Sidney 
arms in Britain, with especial reference to the Gibson, the historian of the priory. The entire 
position of the northern frontiers at different | form of the church is traceable, and the mode of 
periods.” | its division into two parta, for monastic and for 
Mr. T. Wright, in moving a vote of thanks to| parochial use, was pointed out. Tne most con- 
Mr. Hinde, drew attention to several points on/ siderable remains are at the east end of the 
which he thought Mr. Hinde was in error, and| church, and present a specimen of almost 





discussed briefly the object of the wall of Had- 
rian, which he said was intended as a protection 
against those extensive marauding expeditions 
of the Caledonians from the North, by rendering 
it impossible for them to carry away their 
plunder. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth then read a 
paper “On a Roman altsr found on restoring 
Gainford church in 1864,” with explanation of 
the inscription. The date he assigned to the 
altar was about 150 A.D. The altar had been 
converted into the capital of a pillar, and having 
been appropriated to assist in the building of a 
Christian church, the discovery of the original 
character of the stone had been made after it 
had been so appropriated for upwards of 600 
years. 

On Thursday morning, a special train carried 
the excursionists to Barnard Castle, where Cap- 
tain Robinson acted as guide. The castle, now 


unrivalled beauty of the purest Early English 
work. A miniature lady-chapel, of elaborate 
Perpendicular work, in perfect condition, is 
attached to this part. A few fragments of the 
conventual buildings remain. 

At Newcastle the Association was greeted by 
the deputy-mayor and sheriff of the town, the 
presence of the mayor being prevented by 
illness. 

Dr. Collingwood Bruce pointed out to the 
visitors, with great animation, the main features 
of archwological interest in the castle, which, 
though not the Jargest, is reckoned the most 
complete specimen of a Norman stronghold now 
existing in this country. William the Conqueror 
ordered it to be built; but no remains of that 
stracture now remain. The present castle was 
built by Henry IL, between 1172 and 1177, and 
the cost of it appeared to be 8927. 11s. 9d. In 
1342 the castle was besieged by King David of 





in ruins, was built by Bernard Balliol, in the| Scotland, and bravely defended by Sir John 


beginning of the twelfth century, and the most 
interesting of the remains are a four-circular 
Norman tower, and a Norman gateway. The 


Neville; and in 1388, befere the battle of Otter- 
bourn, Harry Hotspur defended it from Lerd 
Dougias. 





work was dismantled in 1630, and the internal | Having afterwards visited St. Nicholas Church, 





liiicn 
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they then inspected that portion of the town 
walls and of the tower still visible in Pink-lane ; 
thence to Westgate-street, and to the old 
Dominican chapel in the Friars. Passing along 
the west walls, they visited St. Andrew’s Church, 
and thence along Blackett-street, through the 
market and the news-room, they proceeded to 
All Saints’ Church, where they inspected Roger 
Thornton’s brass, one of the finest specimens of 
monumental brass to be found in the kingdom. 
After noticing some of the curious old houses which 
are to be found in the lower part of the town, 
the party directed their steps to the Assembly- 
rooms, where, by the hospitality of Mr. Hodgson 
Hinde, a sumptuons repast was awaiting them. 
In thanking the host for his hospitality, Mr. 
Nathaniel Gould, an octogenarian vice-president, 
excited the utmost interest and amusement by 
his vigorous delineations, from his own recollec- 
tion, of Newcastle and its inhabitants, upwards 
of seventy years ago. He described himself as 
one of the few now living who had learned his 
alphabet from the almost forgotten horn-book. 

The evening meeting, at the Town-hall, 
Durham, was almost engrossed by a description 
of the ancient Roman cit y of Uriconium (Wroxeter, 
Salop), by Mr. Thomas Wright. A large audi- | 
ence listened with unflagging attention to his | 
account of the discoveries made in the excava- 
tions proceeding in late years, under his direction, 
and of his hopes and difficulties in the further | 
progress of the work. Mr. J. B. Bergne followed | 
with a complete and concise account of the | 
Durham Mint. 

On Saturday morning an excursion was ar- | 
ranged to Brancepeth Castle and church, and to | 
Bishop Auckland. Brancepeth Castle, about 
five miles from Durham, is the seat of Lord | 
Boyne, It is most beautifully situated, and | 
stands on a bold eminence overlooking a large 
expanse of landscape, with a most exquisite 
foreground of wooded dells, running streams, 
and undulating turf. The castle itself was ori- 
ginally built by the celebrated Geoffrey Neville, 
but very little of the original work remains, and 
though the castle presents the external form of 
a baronial residence of the thirteenth century, 
the walls have the freshness of yesterday. The 
company were admitted into all parts of the 
interior, which comprises a baron’s hall, an 
armoury, and all the mimic resemblance of an 
ancient castle. In one chamber there is a trap- 
door which conceals a secret staircase that leads 
down one of the towers into the grounds. 

The church is a fine old structure, which has 
been recently restored, and presents several fea- 
tures of interest to the antiquary. Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler explained with conciseness the chief 
points of interest at Brancepeth church. It 
contains some monuments of the Bulmers or 
Nevilles, and some remarkably interesting 
woodwork. 

From Brancepeth the party went by railway 
to Bishop Auckland, where the palace of the 
Bishop of Durham is situated. The Bishop of 
Durkam received the company on the lawn in 
front of the palace in a most genial manner, and 
himself pointed out the most ancient part of the 
residence, which is the lower window in the 
court facing the chapel. With that exception, 
the palace has undergone so much renovation 
and restoration that scarcely any of the old work 
remains. 

The party then went into the chapel, and his 
lordship and Mr. Sidney Gibson pointed out some 
of the difficulties which the renovations of Bishop 
Cosin, since the Reformation, created in settling 
the original date of the work. Mr. Le Keux 
made some observations, and Mr. Gordon Hills 
was called upon for hisremarks. He commended 
the graceful beauty of the pillars and arcades, 
and noticed the singular varieties oceurring in 
different parts of them. He, nevertheless, with 
confidence assigned the work to the period 
between the erection of the Galilee and the 
Nine Altars at Durham, which would make it an 
erection of about 1210. 

The dining-hall of the palace was not suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate all the company 
at once, but after one-half had been amply pro- 
vided for in a most hospitable style, the other 
portion of the party was admitted. The bishop 
presided at one end of the table and Mrs. Baring 
at the other. The present Bishop of Durham 
is renowned for his hospitality, and he seemed 
to have pleasure in entertaining his numerous 
visitors, who retired highly gratified with their 
reception. 

At the Town-hall, in the evening, the Mayor 
of Durham, whose courteous attention to the 
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Association throughout the week maintained the 





ancient dignity of his office, gave a conversazione. 
Three papers remained on the roll of business to 
be disposed of: they were all of considerable 
value; on “ Bishop Richard de Bury,” by Mr. 
Sidney Gibson; on “ Ancient Wills and Inven- 
tories relating to Durham,” by the Rey. G. 
Ornsby ; and one on “ Durham and its Pala- 
tinate,” by the Rev. J. H. Blunt. The two latter 
subjects were skilfully epitomised by their 
authors. The intervals of refreshment were 
enlivened by some admirable vocal music from 
members of the cathedral choir. ‘The cloud- 
capi towers,” from its appropriateness and ex- 
cellence, obtained rapturous applause. The 
proceedings terminated with the usual compli- 
mentary vote of thanks to all who had furthered 
the objects of the Association, and an acknow- 
ledgement to the mayor, moved by Mr. N. Gould, 
with a finale of “ God save the Queen” from the 
choir. 

Some members of the Association, under the 
guidance of Mr. E. Roberts, have organized a} 
further excursion to Hexham and Lindisfarne. 








CHESTER BLUNDERS. 


CHEsTER has a singular fascination for the 
world. It is known far and near as possessing a | 
peculiar and unique style of street architecture, | 
that is charmingly quaint and picturesque. No| 
one is considered to have seen Old England who | 





| has pot seen Chester. Its pleasant rows, with | 


their sheltered walks; its half-timbered houses, | 
with their cunning carvings, legends and gables, | 
and latticed casements, and strange signs dang- | 


ling here and there, are objects that stand apart | 
in the recollection of travellers who have seen | 
the hundreds of cities between Chester and | 
China, or London and Lisbon, or Paris and Peru. 


What, then, should be the aim of the Chester | 
people ? Should they obliterate these distinc. | 
tive features, or perpetuate them? We are 
induced to put this question in the hope that it | 
may have the effect of awakening Chester to a 
sense of the error committed in adopting for the 
new buildings in the neighbourhood of the rail- | 
way station, and in the length of road between | 
it and the ancient city, the commonest type of | 
the most commonplace and third-rate plain, 
brick, oblong-windowed houses. The handsome 
railway hotel is a mistake of a similar kind. | 
The visitor arriving at Chester is disappointed 
to find an Italian palace provided for his accom- 
modation. He would have preferred and en- 
joyed the appearance of a structure built in the 
style his associations of idea must have led him 
to expect. In this matter the originators of the 
Grosvenor Hotel, within the confines of the city, 
haveacted much morewisely. This is ashandsome 
an edifice as the eye could wish to see employed 
for such a purpose, and as capacious as a legion 
of travellers could require; and yet it fulfils the 
expectations raised by the reputation of the city, 
and the row-like arrangement of its basement 
story forms exactly the covered way all places 
intended for the alighting and departure of 








travellers require. But we see, and with great 
regret, that the land between the railway station 
and the city will perpetuate no such charac- 
teristic picturesqueness, unless the disposition 
of it is re-considered. Already tall, featureless, 
stiff, brick houses are in course of construction, 
and adjacent plots of ground are marked out as 
to be let on building leases. It seems to 
us that, to reduce Chester to an imitation 
of some third-rate quarter of the metropolis 
is as great a piece of folly on the part of 
its magnates as the killing of the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. The importance of a place 
is regulated in great measure by its traffic. The 
thousands of visitors who are attracted to Ches- 
ter by the beauty of its street architecture must 
surely be an item worthy of consideration. 
Diminish this attraction and one great source of 
traffic will disappear. Already too many com- 
monplaces have usurped the sites of ancient 
beauties for the Chester leaders of taste to 
permit any further losses. The north gate and 
the east gate are both structures that are out of 
place, and that we would gladly see replaced by 
those that were taken down to make way for 
them. What has the north gate,—“a hand- 
some structure, of white stone, of the Doric 
order, forming a capacious elliptic arch, divided 
from two smaller ones at the sides by couples of 
pillars,”—as erected by the late Mr. Thomas 
Harrison, at the expense of one of the Earls of 
Grosvenor,—todo with Chester,—pleasant, sunny, 
shady, gabled Chester? And Watergate and 


Bridgegate are just as incongruous. Let Chester 
be Chester, not a pretentious mixture of Greece, 
Italy, Harley-street, and Holborn. 

The Rows should be kept up. If extensions 
be required they should be made in the same 
genial spirit. Every quaint structure now 
standing should be carefully preserved, and, if 
we may say so, affectionately handled, repairs 
should be attended to, and no obliterations per- 
mitted. Cheshire is allowed to be “the mother and 
nurse of the gentility of England,” as Smith, the 
antiquary and Rouge-dragon Parsuivant, asserted 
it to have been, and Chester to have been the 
head-quarters of mystery plays and city shows; 
and it is most disappointing to find either of 
them dwindling from this “ high estate” for the 
want of the employment of brains as well as 
hands. 

On the occasion of a recent visit to this queen- 
mother of cities, the extent of the traffic pro- 
claimed itself in the fact that the spacious 
station was what is technically known on the 
line as blocked. It was so full of trains they 
could neither be got out nor in. 








THE NEW BOULEVARD OF FLORENCE. 


Tue contract for carrying out the great work 
of constructing a grand boulevard or “stra- 
done” around Florence has been at length decided 
in favour of an English company, represented by 
Messrs. Cresswell, Stephen Breda, & Co. Much 
discontent has been expressed by the other com- 
panies, candidates for the contract, that more 
time was not afforded them before they were 
entirely thrown over; but the Comune, in an 
answer to a letter of complaint from Mr. French, 
the banker—published in the “ Nazione” — 
affirm that they delayed for twelve days the 
signing of the contract; that, finding that the 
money, 50,000 francs, agreed upon to be de- 
posited, as guarantee, was not forthcoming, 
they argued, naturally, that a company not in a 
condition to produce, at the given time, or even 
after some days of delay, a sum of 50,000 francs, 
was not in a position to have at command the 
25 millions of francs, which will be the sum, 
at least, necessary for the completion of the 


| work; and that consequently the finishing of 


the work might be retarded—an event which 
the municipality have striven hard to avoid. 

The present works are to extend eastwards 
from the iron bridge beyond the Ponte alle 
Grazie, on the south-east of the city, to the iron 
bridge near to the entrance of the Cascine on 
the north-west, making a semicircle that will 
inclose three-fourths of the present city. The 
boulevard is to be divided into six sections, the 
first comprised between the iron bridge near 
San Niccolo and the Porta alle Croce; the 
second to extend from the Porta alle Croce to 
the Porta Pinti; the third from the Porta Pinti 
to the Porta San Gallo; the fourth, from the 
Porta San Gallo to the Fortezza; the fifth to 
the Canal, called Canale Macinante; the sixth 
from the Canal and the right shore of the Arno 
to the iron bridge near the Cascine. The whole 
project has been under the supervision of the 
engineer Poggi and his coadjutor Tito Gori. 
These have taken under their more especial con- 
sideration the position of the boulevard, the 
drainage, the laying down of the gas, the roads, 
the footpaths, the planting of trees, the sluice 
or great reservoir for the reception of the drain- 
age, the means of the final disposal of the same, 
and also the devising of means for the protec- 
tion of the city against the ravages caused by the 
annual inundations, especially from the Mug- 
none, a river at the north of the city outside the 
Porta San Gallo. For all these works, and the 


_cost of indemnification, the engineers Poggi and 


Gori have estimated a sum of 1,846,390 frances. 
A deduction of 43,750 francs is made, arising 
from the demolitions. 

The contract includes the demolition of the 
old walls round the city; the works to com- 
mence a month from the signing of the contract. 
One great object was the speedy erection of 
houses, of which there is great need. And as 
the month of August is that in which the notices 
for leaving are chiefly given by the tenants of 
houses in Florence, that also formed another 
stringent reason for expediting the signing of 
the contract, that the appropriations and subse- 
quent indemnifications might be more advan- 
tageonsly arranged. 

‘The proms. som of the walls and adjacent 
edifices destined to be razed, will be made to 





the contractors one month before the day on 
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which the work will be put in hand. The area 
destined for the new buildings will be divided by 
the comune into lots, which may be of different 
configurations, length, and depth. The _pur- 
chasers may unite two or more lots, or divide 
one into many, or diminish it in extent, on giving 
notice to the comune, who will have power to 
object to the plan when the superficies of any one 
lot shall remain less than 1,200 square metres, 
and the frontage facing the high road less than 
30 métres in length. This is to prevent the 
erection of too insignificant buildings. The 
Government reserve to themselves the right of 
retaining for the public use those parts of the 
land already appropriated to public works, and 
the gardens Gherardesca and Lucca, on the north 
of the city. 

On the lands consigned to the contractors 
and on those which may be sold by them by 
public auction, edifices especially destined for 
habitations are to be erected. The designs for 
these houses, and the disposal of the lands 
adjoining them, are to be laid before the munici- 
pality, to see that no manufactories are to be 
erected thereon, to which use they have the 
power of refusal. Where practicable, great care 
has been taken not to impede the progress of 
the new streets already commenced on the north 
side of the city, in which first-class houses are 
being erected ; but where houses of third-rate 
class have been begun, and which might impair 





the grand outline of the boulevard, these will be 


ten months, the construction of the drainage ; 
twelve months, the ground-plan; eighteen 
months, roads made and elevation of paths 
formed ; twenty-two months, the trees planted ; 
thirty months, the footpaths finished. 

The company, or contractors or grantees, 
appear by all the rules and regulations laid 
down, the guarantee money deposited, &c., to be 
most stringently bound to complete their con- 
tract ; for, according to the ultimate wording of 
the contract, ‘when the possessor of the land 
shall have forfeited 200,000 francs, the comunal 
administration shall proceed to the comple- 
tion of the works at all risks to the owner of 
the property. And for a still more secure 
guarantee for the execution of the compact, the 
comune take to themselves the right (by way of 
reimbursement) of appropriating the deposit 
made by the purchaser, and in case of that not 
being sufficient, to have recourse to the fund 
raised by the sale of the houses. Hence it is 
proposed that the sum placed as a guarantee 
shall be as a deposit made between agreeing to 
the stipulations of the contract and the com- 
mencement of the works ; and that the guarantee 
money shall be gradually increased, in propor- 
tion to the real value of the constructions being 





raised, the original deposit never to be less than 


the first sum agreed on. The advantage seems | 
to a looker on to be all on the side of the muni- | 
cipality. With an impoverished exchequer—an | 
inactive population—they will have their city | 


ene 


no longer work altogether alone. It may, there. 
fore, be hoped that these giant undertakings 
may eventually bring about something more in 
the shape of harmony between art and science 
than can be now perceived. The hand that 
startled Belshazzar seems to have run along the: 
walls of modern history, dooming the works of 
man to decay or execration. Those which are 
fashioned more beautifully will fade from want 
of strength, and those which seem likely to last 
are excessively ugly. 

The adoption of the huge circular style of iron 
roof seems like the beginning of an age in which 
men look forward to meeting in greater numbers 
one of the mighty wings of an ideal civilization 
beneath which its children seek a momentary 
protection. 

There is the roof over the Birmingham station, 
the Charing-cross roof, the roofs at Blackfriars, 
and finally one upon this plan is projected which 
will exceed even the dimensions of the colossal 
roof of Moscow. 

Now, it is an important point, where the roofing 
of any kind extends over a large area, to ascer- 
tain the facility with which it may be capable of 
shedding rain from its surface. The deflection 
of the roof of a gas-holder has been known to 
have been serious, simply owing to a quantity of 
snow falling and being retained on its surface, 
and in one or two cases this circumstance has 
been alleged as sufficient to have caused the 
falling in of the roof. The weight of water 


stopped, and indemnification made. Also, where- | extended, beautified by foreign capital, mostly retained on a badly-constructed gasometer 


ever advantageous alterations are proposed by | foreign labour. It is hoped that those who have roof during a copious and heavy 


fall of rain 


the owners of houses already existing on the line courageously undertaken this great work may frequently endangers its safety should the pitch 


of the boulevard, these can be done on the plans | reap a plentiful pecuniary harvest. 


being subjected to, and approved of by the 
municipality and contractors. Mr. Norton, we 
understand, is concerned as architect. 

No building is to be less than 12 métres in 
height from the footpath to the eaves of the 


roofs, or have less than 18 métres of frontage, | 
nor have less than a ground floor and first floor. | 
The enclosure facing the road, of building or | 


land, is not to exceed, if by a wall, 1 métre 


80 centimétres in height ; any higher enclosure | 
must be of gates of open ironwork. The’ 
comune is to have the right of surveillance of | 


the works, of obliging the contractor to modify 

his designs, and, above all, to see that the soli- 

dity and salubrity of the buildings be secure. 
The auctions for the sale of the houses to be 


taker down and for the sale of land, all must take | 
place within six months from the signing of the | 


contract. Within two months from the day on | 
which the contractors become possessed of the | 
lands, the designs for two-fourths of the front- | 
age of the Boulevard are to be laid before the | 
comune; for another fourth within six months | 
of the appointed day; the remaining fourth | 
within a year. The works are to be begun eight 
days after the time assigned by the comune, 
without any change of design or projection being 
made by thecontractor. The buildings are to be 
raised to the first-floor within twelve months, 
covered within eighteen months, finished within 
thirty months, counting always from the day 
designated by the comune for their commence- 
ment. 

For every week of delay, the contractor is to 
pay a fine of a thousand francs to the munici- 
pality. Four weeks after the delay incurred, 
the comune is to have the power of conducting 
the termination of the works in hand, or con- 
ceding them to others, or to the same contractor 
under new terms of guarantee. 

The comune will charge themselves with the 
appropriation of the lands n for the 
execution of the works, for which the contractor 
or grantees shall pay them at the rate of 6} fr. 
per square métre, with the exception of about 
§00,000 square métres situated in the third, 
fourth, and fifth sections, which land is to be 
given as a subsidy to the company. Each pur- 
chaser of land is to deposit 50,000 francs with 
the comune, to be returned at the completion of 
the works, or forfeited. There are details of 
workmen’s wages employed in the making of 
roads, drains, defences against inundations, &c., 
all to be reimbursed by the comune. The agree- 
ment of the latter is to enlarge the Porta Rossa 
and other thoroughfares within the year. 

The one great object to be brought abont is 
the speedy conclusion of the boulevard. If fines 
and forfeitures can effect this, the boulevard will 
rise in an incredibly short space of time. It 
must be remembered that, independently of the 
construction of houses, the company undertake, 
for the government or comure, to have com- 
pleted, from the day of signing the contract,— 


| and is a style of roof almost invariably seen to 





within eight months, the demolition of the walls i] 








ON RAINFALL AND GUTTERS. 


Tue fall of rain and the best method to be 
employed for its removal from the roofs of build- 
ings, is a subject which recommends itself to the 
serious attention of the architect. In temperate 
latitudes, where the rainfall is frequent and 
copious, the style of roof generally applied to 
buildings to cause the rain to shed freely is that | 
of the pent-roof. This is formed by the meeting | 
of two oblique sides, at an acute or other angle, | 


surmount dwelling-houses, and may be fre- 
quently met with in larger buildings. Where | 
the uppermost surface of a building is extensive, 
it is usually divided, so that it may be covered 
by three or more pent-roofs, running along its 
entire length. These allow the rain to shed into 
gutters, or alleys, which in some cases decline 
slightly towards the extremities of the build- 
ing, and eo carry the water off through down 
pipes at the ends, until it approaches subter- 
raneous drains, and is finally conveyed to the 
river. 

Where down pipes can be conveniently used 
the gutters are generally horizontal. Asa rule, 
these roofs are hipped towards the ends of the 
building, so that the angle of which they may be 
formed seldom faces the observer. In many old 
buildings and dwelling-houses, mansurd roofs 
were employed, which caused the rain to shed 
more freely at s¢:'* portions than at others. 
Latterly this style of roof had fallen into 
desuetude. 

In many of the dwelling-houses lately erected, 
flat or platform roofs have been constructed, 
while in buildings with any pretensions to mag- 
nitude, the curved or arched roof seems gra- 
dually to have superseded every other. In 
localities where snow falls abundantly, it is ob- 
vious that the employment of flat roofs would be 
very injudicious; but many large buildings in 
London have been covered, and moderately 
sized buildings still are covered, with flat roofs, 
over which a thick coating or layer of asphalte, 
or tar and lime is laid. In buildings where the 
pitch of the roof will not allow the rain to shed 
freely, metallic sheeting is preferred, either in 
the form of zinc, galvanized corrugated iron, or 
sheet lead. The largest roof of the pent or 
oblique style known, is that which was erected 
over the riding-house at Moscow. The span of 
this roof was 235 ft., and its slope about 
19 degrees. The slope of the curved roofs 
attached to the more important and ex- 
tensive modern buildings is segmental, and 
falls very often as a circumference from its 
tangent. 

This circumferential or arched style of roof 
has come to possess a wonderful fascination for 
modern engineers. This kind of roof being 
invariably constructed of iron, the architect can 





of the roof not allow the rain to run off 
freely. 

The phenomena associated with the final 
descent of water are complex and numerous ; and 
no doubt if such immense arched roofs come into 
use as the one now contemplated, and in course 
of being constructed for the new terminal station 
of the Midland Railway in London, the subject 
will have to undergo a sound and proper in- 
vestigation. At present it would seem that no 
absolute rule is used in the practice of architec- 
ture to determine the requisite size of gutters 
in proportion to the buildings to which they may 
be attached. One or two sizes of gutter are 
made in enormous quantities, and used mostly 
without any approximate calculation as to quan- 
tity of discharge and probable rainfall. A house 
of several stories in height will invariably have 
a larger gutter than a cottage, although the area 
upon which the rain descends may be uniform in 
each case. The fall of rain, moreover, decreases 
in quantity in proportion to the height of a 
building. 

The annual depth of rain at the top of West- 
minster Abbey was found to be 12, in.; on the 
top of a house 16 ft. lower down it was 18, in. ; 
and on the ground it was 22,4,in. It is more 
often considered by builders that the top ofa 
house is a reservoir which may be drained at 
leisure; and consequently it is no uncommon 
thing to see the down-pipes and gutters of build- 
ings discharging large quantities of rain long 
after the fall of rain has ceased. 

A strict adoption of the necessary rules of 
architecture should obviate any such occurrence, 
as it must tend to a deterioration of the struc- 
ture which could be avoided. The new station 
roof which will shortly be erected in New-road, 
St. Pancras, will be 800 feet in length, and will 
possess a span of 240 ft. It will, therefore, be 
the largest structure of its kind in the world. 
The greatest radius of the curve of the arch of 
which it will be formed will measure 160 ft. in 
length ; that is, from the centre of the top tothe 
ground. 

If the roof were flat, it would expose an area 
to rainfall of 192,000 square feet. Whatever 
weight of water, therefore, may come upon the 
roof in this shape will be by its real form dis- 
tributed over an extended area, and the velocity 
of its descent will be increased, causing it to act 
with accumulated force on the off-sides of the 
gutters. 

The mean annual fall of rain in England is 
estimated at 32 in. The absolute rate at which 
it falls probably cannot be fairly ascertained ; 
but its maximum rate may be taken as at 1 in. 
in an hour. The fall which took place on the 
6th of the present month gives the highest 
known record both as to time and quantity, it 
having fallen 2°682 inches in a little over three 
hours. It might be of advantage to give a proper 
consideration to this carefully-measured result, 
because, as it is acknowledged that the formulz 
for attaining to a knowledge of the phenomena 
which regulate fluids when in motion are too 
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complex to lead to a ready and practical result, 
it is possible that by some few simple experi- 
ments with the above data some more accurate 
opinion may be gained. 

It was found by Mr. Watt that, in a canal 
18 ft. wide at top, 7 ft. at bottom, and 4 ft. 
deep, having a fall of 4 in. in a mile, the velocity 
was 17 in. per second at top, 14 in. in the middle, 
and 10 in. at the bottom. When water is at 
rest, it will escape at the rate of 11} cubic inches 
per second per inch of the width of the opening 
through which it flows; but this opening must 
be cut downwards from the level of the water. 
If this quantity of water should be arranged to 
flow into a cistern, and a cut showing one square 
inch of section were made in the material of the 
cistern, beginning from the line of atmosphere 
lying on the water, the mobility of the water 
and the now active pressure of the atmosphere, 
both acting in the direction of the escape, would 
just be equal to whatever other force was re- 
quired to cause the 11} cubic inches of water to 
enter the cistern, and the supply and loss would 
be in equilibrium. 

The rate of discharge of a gutter could there- 
fore be ascertained by filling it and letting its 
contents escape through a square inch of aper- 
ture, caused to descend as the gutter emptied, 
and a just proportion arrived at between it and 
the size of the roof. The effect of water on a 
foot square of surface, with a velocity of 1 ft. 
per second, was determined by Bougier to be 
llb. 7oz. At a velocity of 6 in. per second, 
water will transport fine sand; at 8 in., sand as 
large as flint-sand ; at 12 in., it will move fine 
gravel; and at 24 in. it will roll along pebbles 
of 1 in. in diameter. 








SANITARY STATE OF THE ARMY IN 
INDIA. 


Since attention was first drawn in the Builder | 
to the great need of sanitary reform in India, 





much has been done towards making a com- 
mencement of such improvements as were most | 
pressingly required. The Royal Commission of | 
Inquiry appointed in 1859 has not been idle, | 
although its elaborate report, including a volu- 
minous mass of evidence and reports on which | 
its conclusions are based, has only now been} 
issued in a printed form.* | 

Suggestions for carrying out sanitary works | 
in India, including water supply and drainage, | 
&c., and improved plans for barracks and hospi- | 
tals, have been prepared by the Commission, | 
jointly with the War Office Commission, and | 
sent to India ; and several of the evils described | 
in the report and evidence have been, or are} 
being, removed by the zealous co-operation of | 
the military and civil authorities in India; so | 
that the abstract of evidence and the report 
itself would already require modification as re- 
gards the habits of the soldiers. They still, 
however, represent the condition of stations and 
towns. As to the stational reports, it may be 
recollected, we have already given some account, 
gleaned from the graphic and valuable observa- 
tions by Miss Nightingale, to whom they were 
submitted in manuscript by the Royal Com- 
mission. 

The inquiry has shown— 

1. That by far the larger proportion of the 
mortality and inefficiency in the Indian army 
has arisen from endemic diseases, and notably 
from fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, and 
from diseases of the liver. 

2. That the predisposition to these diseases is 
in part attributable to malaria, in conjunction 
with extremes of temperature, moisture, and 
variability. 

8. But that there are other causes of a very 
aetive kind in India connected with stations, 
barracks, hospitals, and the habits of the men, of 
the same nature as those which are known in 
colder climates to occasion attacks of these very 
diseases, from which the Indian army suffers so 
severely. 

In examining into these causes, the Commis- 
sioners find that the stations generally have 
been selected without reference to health. Many 
of them are situated in low, damp, unhealthy 
positions, deficient in means of natural drainage, 
or on river banks, close to unwholesome native 
cities or towns. 

The towns and bazaars in the vicinity of military 





* Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the sanitary state of the army in India; with ab- 
stract of evidence and of reports received from Indian 





military stations. London: H.M.’s Stationery Office, 


lines are in the worst possible sanitary state, un- 
drained, unpaved, badly cleansed, often teeming 
with offensive and dangerous nuisances; with 
tanks, pools, and badly-made surface gutters, 
containing filth and foul water; the area over- 
crowded with houses, put up without order or 
regularity ; the external ventilation obstructed, 
and the houses overcrowded with people; no 
public latrines, and every spare plot of ground 
covered with filth in consequence; no water- 
supply, except what is obtained from bad shallow 
wells and unwholesome or doubtful tanks. These 
towns and bazaars are the earliest seats of epi- 
demics, especially of cholera, before their ravages 
extend to the European troops in the vicinity. 
None of the stations have any subsoil drain- 
age; and there are no other means of removing 
the rainfall except surface gutters. The ground 
about the lines is often broken up into pits and 
hollows, filled with stagnant water, or it is 
traversed by unwholesome ravines or nullahs. 
In certain states of the weather and wind 
nuisance is experienced in the lines from these 
causes, and from the foul state of neighbouring 
native dwellings. Many of the older stations are 
irregularly built ; and the buildings are arranged 
so as to interfere with each other’s ventilation. 
Both barracks and hospitals are built at or 
close to the level of the ground, without any 
thorough draught between the floors and the 
ground. And the men, both in barrack-rooms 
and sick wards, are exposed to damp and 
malaria from this cause, as well as from want of 
i The ventilation is generally imper- 
fect; and from the arrangement of doors and 
windows, men are exposed to hurtful draughts. 
Many of the rooms are too high, and as a conse- 
quence there is much surface overcrowding, both 
in barracks and hospitals, although with large 
cubic space. In a number of instances both the 
space and area per bed are much too small. 
Barracks and hospitals have frequently no 
glazed windows, and only wooden shutters. Both 
barrack-rooms and sick wards are, as a rule, 
dark. 
There are often four, or even six, rows of beds 


between the opposite doors or windows, in-| 
creasing greatly the already existing difficulty of | 


ventilation and exposing the inmates to foul air. 


The greater proportion of the force is lodged | 


in barracks in such large numbers per room as 


to be very injurious to health; many of these | 


rooms being several hundreds of feet in length, 


and some of them containing from a quarter to | 


half of a regiment each ! 

Water sources have been, with one or two 
exceptions, selected without analysis, although 
it is always hazardous to omit this precaution. 
The supply is taken from shallow wells and 
tanks, both of which are very liable to pollution. 
In a few cases, the water is derived from rivers. 
It is drawn by dipping, and carried in skins, 
thereby increasing its impurity. No precautions 


are taken for purifying drinking water. This | 


unsatisfactory condition of the water-supply is 
one of the cardinal defects at Indian stations. 

Ablution and bath accommodation is often 
very deficient, and sometimes there is none. 
Very often there are no baths, and where baths 
exist there are not enough. 

Privies and urinals are generally of a bad or 
defective construction. The contents are re- 
moved by hand, often producing great nuisance. 
There is no drainage for either privies, ablution- 
rooms, or cook-houses: the foul water is received 
into cess-pits or carried away by hand. 

Hospitals are constructed on the same general 
plan as barracks. They have no proper ablution 
or bath accommodation ; no water-closets, only 
open privies situated at a distance; no drainage, 
no water-supply, except what is drawn and 
carried by hand labour. 

The arrangements for the prevention of dis- 
ease are either non-existent or most deficient. 
There are no proper sanitary authorities in towns, 
and no trained officers of health in any town or 
cantonment. 

Stations on the plains and slopes of India up 
to 1,500 ft., and on the raised coasts of the sea, 
are comparatively salubrious. They only require 
adequate sanitary arrangements. 

Stations on low inundated lands are hot beds 
of malaria. 

Native lines are laid out, and huts built, with- 
out sufficient reference to health. 

There is no drainage, clearing, or levelling, 
and little attention to cleanliness or ventilation. 

Native hospitals are almost altogether want- 
ing in means of personal cleanliness or bathing, 
in drainage or water-supply, in everything, in 
short, except medicine. 


The statistical evidence shows that the morta- 
lity in the Indian army varies from 11} per cent. 
in the most unhealthy, to about 2 per cent. in 
the most healthy places, even in their present 
unimproved state. It has been estimated that 
the lowest of these rates, or 2 per cent. (double 
the rate at home stations since the introduction 
of sanitary improvements), may be taken as the 
possible mortality under improved sanitary con- 
ditions. 

The annual death-rate for the whole of India 
has hitherto been about 69 per 1,000. The 
European establishment is 73,000 men, and 
will, at the present rate of mortality, require 
5,037 recruits per annum to fill up the vacancies 
caused by death alone. 

A death-rate of 20 per 1,000 would require 
only 1,460 recruits per annum, so that the excess 
of mortality is 3,570 lives per annum. 

Estimating the cost of recruiting, training, 
and landing men in India at no more than 1001. 
per man, the excess of mortality will be equiva- 
lent in cost to a tax of nearly 1,000l. per diem, 
irrespective of the cost of the extra sickness 
indicated by a high death-rate. 

If the time should ever arrive when, under 
the influence of improved culture, drainage, and 
sanitary works, India should be freed from the 
local malaria which exists everywhere there now, 
as it once did in some form or other over Europe, 
| we may cherish the hope of realizing what statis- 
tical inquiries appear to point to, namely, that 
the natural death-rate in times of peace of men 
of the soldiers’ ages in India, will be no more 
than 10 per 1,000 per annum. But a reduction 
of mortality also indicates increased physical 
strength and greater fitness for duty in the army 
generally, as well as a smaller proportion of 
“constantly sick” in hospital; and hence a 
greater effective numerical strength. Fewer 
recruits would be required to supply the losses 
from disease, a point of very great importance. 

Amongst the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners they urge— 


That works of drainage and water-supply be carried 
out at all stations. That all existing water sources be 
subjected to analysis, and those rejected which contain 
matters injurious to health. That the present method of 
drawing and distributing water be discontinued wherever 
Ry some That all water used for drinking purposes 

e filtered, or otherwise purified. 

That all future barracks and hospitals be erected on 
raised basements, with the air circulating under the 
floors, and that in all existing barracks and hospitals the 
floors be raised as much as possible, and a free current of 
air allowed to pass beneath them. 

That all new barracks be constructed to hold no more 
| than @ quarter-company in each building, or, at most, 

half a company in one building, in two separate rooms, 

having no direct communication with each other. That 
hospitals be constructed in detached pavilions, containing 
no more than from twenty to twenty-four beds. That 
future barracks and hospitals be arranged en échelon, to 
receive the benefit of prevailing winds ; and that detached 
cottages be erected for married soldiers. 
That barracks and hospitals be in future constructed 
with single verandahs only; and for no more than two 
| rows of between the opposite windows. 
| That the cubic space per man in future barracks be from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet, and the superficial area from 80 to 100 
square feet, varying according to the airiness of the 
position, The same space and area to be allotted in 
existing barracks. 

That the beds be so arranged, with respect to windows, 
doors, and wall-spaces, as to ensure the benefit of free 
ventilation, without exposing the men to draughts. That, 
in existing barracks, where the space between the 
doors is too small to admit of this, precautions be taken 
to shelter the beds from draughts. That in all future 
barracks the wall-space be made sufficient to keep the 
beds at the least 3 ft. apart, and, at the same time, out of 
the door draught. 

That the ventilation of barracks and hospitals be suffi- 
ciently provided for independently of doors and windows. 

That barracks and hospitals be provided with 
sufficient glazed window-space to light them, and that 
they be better hghted at night. Gas to be introduced 
where practicable. 

That all barracks be provided with sufficient ablution 
and bath accommodation, with a constant water-supply. 
That drinking-fountains, supplied with filtered water, be 
provided. 

That barrack cook-houses be improved and better 
ventilated. 

That, wherever practicable, iron or earthenware water- 
latrines, supplied with water, and drained to an outlet, be 
introduced, instead of the present system; that, where 
this is impracticable, all cesspits be abolished, and metal or 
earthenware vessels, to be removed twice a day, substituted, 
That improved urinals, supplied with a jet for lavatory 
purposes, as well as with a free supply of water for the 
cleansing and drainage of the urinals, be provided. 

That the cubic space in hospitals be fixed at 1,500 ft. and 
upwards, and the su ial area at from 100 to 120 and 
130 square feet per » according to the healthiness of 
the position ; and that the wall-space per bed be never 
less than 8ft. In existing hospitals the same space and 
area to be allowed. 

That every hospital be provided with a constant supply 
of pure filtered water, and with drainage. 

Phat every — be provided with ablution aceommo- 
dation, with fixed basins, and with baths, having hot and 
cold water laid on, conveniently accessible from the wards. 

That, wherever practicable, water-closets, with drainage 
and water-supply, be introduced for hospital wards, and 
privies conve! into water latrines. 

a sufficient number of hill stations, or of stations 
on elevated und, be provided ; and that a third part of 
the force be locat on these stations in rotation, 
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That the sanitary duties of maginenel garrison, and 
inspecting medical officers, — in the new medical 
re ions of October 7th, i. rane 
all stations in India; and that properly-trai army 
medical officers of health be appointed to this service at 
the larger stations. “ 

Considering the constant reference to sanitary su 
necessary in carrying out public works in India, the Com- 
missioners deem it requisite that every cadet of engineers 
should attend a course of sanitary instruction at Chatham. 

In order to the gradual introduction of sanitary 
improvements for barracks, hospitals, and stetions, as 
well as in the seats of Government and throughout towns 
in proximity to military stations, they recommend the 
appointment of commissions of public health, one for each 
presidency, so constituted as to represent the various 
elements, civil, military, engineering, sanitary, and 
medical. 

Thatin order to render available for India the expe- 
rience obtained in dealing with classes of sanitary 
questions in England, two officers of the Indian Govern- 
ment be appointed in England to be associated with the 
War Office Gcmmtiasion for this special purpose, unless it 
should be thought preferable to appoint a similar commis- 
sion specially for the Indian department. 


From the evidence given by the OCommis- 
sioners, it would appear that the three great 
towns, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are 
still in a sad state, sanitarily speaking, al- 
thongh it is satisfactory to think that Bom- 
bay has recently been provided with an* 
excellent water supply, and that extensive 
works of drainage and water supply have been 
undertaken at Calcutta. As to Madras, the 
sanitary condition of the town, as described by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, is as bad as that of 
Calcutta. The soil upon which the city stands 


is white sand. The mver Kooam, which passes | 


Troops, both European and native, while on 
the march, have been observed to become more 
liable to seizure by this disease, and when the 
attacks have occurred in cantonments after the 
march, it has been found that the virulence of 
the epidemic has been proportionate to the 
length of the march. 

Referring to dysentery and cholera, Surgeon- 
Major Grant says that, in his experience, the 
most influential cause of these diseases in our 
Indian army is overcrowding in barracks; and 
that in gaols he has observed the most appalling 
mortality from bad air. Even at hill stations, 
far removed above the influence of malaria, he 
attributes the prevalence of diarrhoea to neglect 
of ordinary sanitary arrangements. He also 
says that bad water is a common exciting cause 
of cholera in India. 

Dr. James Bird states that—- 

** Diarrhea, eee and fevers have prevailed, and 
have been sttended with great mortality” at stations at 
which he has served, “from want of due precaution in 
the selection of sites. Cholera, as an epidemic, appears 
mainly to owe its development and origin to mi 
favoured by elevated temperature and iar atmo- 
spheric conditions of climate; this develo t being 
greatly aided by preceding established conditions of filthy 
endemic situations, badly-constructed and ill-ventilated 
habitations, unhealthy articles of food and ri ae 
ducing predisposition to disease, aided by unhealthy 
trades and depraved moral conditions of vice and ty. 
The other diseases are mainly local, and miasmatic in 
their origin.” 





through it, is a tidal estuary, receiving all the | as those which exist in this country, aggravated 


town drainage along its course; but as the | by a higher temperature and by the presence of 


mouth of the estuary is silted up for most of | malaria. 


the year, it becomes a foul, stagnant, open cess- 
pool, which is washed ont once a year by the 
floods. Sir C. Trevelyan describes the drainage 
as being “ extremely defective.” There are, he 
says, plenty of drains,—in one sense too many,— 
for they are offensive in the extreme, because 
there are no means of propelling the offensive 
matter and getting rid of it. The drainage is 
effected by open drains “of the most offensive 
and scandalous description.” There are no 
means of flushing them, on account of deficiency 
of water; and such is the offensive state of the 
general atmosphere from these defects, that a 
high wall is maintained between the Government 
Honse grounds and the body of the town, in one 
of the most thickly populated portions of the 
town, expressly for the purpose of excluding the 
noxious smell that may issue from the drains, 
thereby excluding the sea breeze, and prevent- 
ing the improvement of the adjoining part of 
the town, and thus greatly aggravating the evil. 

The water supply for domestic use is likewise 
“extremely deficient,” and it has become par- 
tially deteriorated by offensive matter from the 
drains. Sir C. Trevelyan states that the intro- 
duction of a pure water supply is an extremely 
popular subject, and anxiously desired by the 
people; and that it is a matter of urgent neces- 
sity, on the commonest principles of duty, to 
provide it. 

The evidence as to prevalent diseases, and 
especially as to virulent or Asiatic cholera, is 
interesting at the present time. Sir Ranald 
Martin states that out of every 100 deaths of 
Europeans serving in the presidency of Bombay, 
between 1830 and 1846, the proportions of deaths 
attributable to the four great endemic diseases 
were as under :— 


re re ene ae 23°054 
Dysentery and Diarrhoea 32°441 
Diseases of the Liver 9-597 
Cholera 10°320 


Cholera has been known to prevail as an oc- 
casional epidemic at different years, seasons, and 
places throughout India from 1774 to 1817; and 
there are authentic records of its existence in 
Batavia so far back as 1629. But in India, since 
1817, cholera has engrafted itself on the en- 
demics of the soil, and has become a disease of 
annual recurrence at many of the large stations, 
commencing generally at the beginning of the 
hot season, but sometimes in the rainy and cold 
season. It has proved everywhere, all over the 
world, the same disease, with the same mor- 
tality whenever it has fastened on a congenial 
soil; and its great tendency in India as else- 
where is to attack populations living in low, 
damp, crowded, and ill-ventilated situations, 
especially if supplied with impure water. While 
the proportionate mortality of those attacked is 
everywhere the same, the proportionate number 
seized in high and low situations differ most 
widely. Cholera and epidemic diseases in gene- 
ral are of rare occurrence in the elevated ranges 
of India, where the water is comparatively pure. 


As to the comparative salubrity of high-lying 
| localities in cholera seasons, it may be recol- 
| lected that, on the last occasion when London 
suffered from cholera, Bermondsey and other 
|low-lying localities on the south side of the 
| river were first and most virulently attacked ; 
/and that comparatively few cases occurred ir. 
the higher-lying districts of the metropolis. 
| Whether this difference was exclusively owing to 
difference of water supply, may be questioned ; 
but certainly the supply to the low-lying dis- 
| tricts from the Thames was at that time very 
bad, compared with what it now is; and, on the 
whole, we think it may be safely predicted that 
the improved water supply, much as it still 
requires to make it perfect, and the many sani- 
|tary improvements which have of late years 
been carried ont in London, will greatly diminish 
the virulence and mortality of cholera, should it 
still reach us, although there are but too many 
| localities ready, like fuel for fire, where it will 
| break out as fiercely as ever, should the epidemic 
‘torch be only applied to the choleraic com- 
bustible. 

The report under notice of course enters fully 
on other questions besides those in which we 
are more especially concerned; but of these we 
have not room to speak. The whole, however, 
forms a searching and thorough inquiry into the 
state of our Indian army, and cannot but lead 
to vast and speedy improvements in its condi- 
tion, to the saving of much life and no less 
money. 








THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Sritt the terridle pest amongst the cattle 
remains unabated. 

When we see the present sad position of 
affairs, and fear for the future results, we can- 
not but regret that the notes which have been 
made, and the warnings which we have from 
time to time given, should have been atttended 
with such small practical results. It is now, 
however, of no use indulging in idle regrets, for 
the murrain is a confirmed and serious fact. 
Not only is milk,—that important article of 
human food,—lessened in quantity, but the 
“ Roast Beef of Old England” is also in danger. 
The destruction of beasts in the cow-sheds of 
the metropolis has been already enormous, and 
the typhus fever, or whatever the prevailing 
malady may in reality be, is spreading through- 
out the herds in all directions. Nevertheless, 
great part of those who are the most directly 
concerned at present, appear to be in quite as 
helpless a state as were the inhabitants of 
London at the time of the Great Fire of 
1666, when the Lord Mayor, and other autho- 
rities of the city, seemed paralysed and appa- 
rently deprived of action, while, day after day, 
the fire roared and rolled on in its destruc- 
tive course. Just so a disease, which, in money 
}amount, will prove as disastrous as the Great 





The evidence shows that the local causes of 
| epidemic disease in India are precisely the same 








Fire, is destroying one of the main elementg 
of that food which in an especial manner 
motes the health and strength of the people 
of the British nation, while nearly all that the 
authorities can do is to look on in helpless 
despair, 

The Privy Council, which has no small e 
and great powers at its disposal, have as yet 
been of but little practical use. It is true 
that they have appointed a limited number of 
inspectors of cattle, and have issued certain 
instructions through their secretary, but we 
maintain that this high official body has not yet 
fully done its duty. 

Meetings have been held at the Mansion 
House, in some of the large metropolitan 
or and provincial towns. Learned pro- 

essors are making lengthy communications to 
the newspapers. The cow-keepers and the whole- 
sale cattle salesmen are at variance. In fact, at 
the present time this most important question 
is in a hopeless state of perplexity and confusion. 

As regards the Government interference in 
Great Britain, we fear that the manner of 
action used in foreign states would not do here, 
Respecting the manner of dealing with this kind 
of disease in Russia and some other parts, Pro- 
fessor Ggmgee mentions that concealment of” 
the existence of the plague in any herd is 
punished by the imprisonment of the owner of the 
animals, from one to six months, besides fines. 
On the declaration being made that the disease 
has appeared in any shed or on any farm, an 
official inspection is made to ascertain that it is 
the plague which has appeared. The infected 
district is then closed for the introduction or 
exit of stock, and the holding of markets, and a 
check is even placed on the movement of the 
people. Wherever the sick animals have been 
seen, both sick and healthy are killed. Butchers 
are engaged to dress the carcases, and those 
that can be eaten are disposed of: the others 
jare buried five or six feet below the ground 
‘and disinfected with chloride of lime. The 
‘cleansing of stables is also most carefully 
/conducted under supervision. Charcoal and 
lime are used on the ground, and boards are 
| placed over this, on which the animals lie. All 
| woodwork is removed; and, in addition to the 

free use of disinfectants, the walls are frequently 
| lime-washed. The transport of cattle occurs in 
'vans or other conveyances under direct super- 
| vision of a competent inspector. The police are 
‘made to accompany suspected animals from 
sheds or farms to slaughter-houses ; and, when 
| beasts are killed on a farm, every precaution is 
|taken that the meat is directly conveyed to a 
|butcher’s stall without danger of being dis- 
| tributed within reach of live stock liable to take 
| disease. All food, litter, utensils, and other ob- 
jects which have been placed in close proximity 
to diseased cattle, are burned or disinfected. 
Any fresh animal brought into an infected 
district or shed must be shown to the inspector, 
even if only introduced to be slaughtered. If, 
however, it is intended to be kept, it must be 
kept separate from other stock, on pain of a 
severe penalty. Cattle smuggled into an in- 
fected district are confiscated. When the disease 
appears a man is employed for the immediate 
supervision of the animals. He is to keep the 
sick under lock and key. No market can be 
kept within three miles distance of an infected 
farm. Diseased animals cannot be turned out 
into fields, commons, or other public places. 
When suspected animals require to be removed to 
a distance, they are in those districts not allowed 
to travel on the road, but are removed in railway 
trucks under careful supervision. The purchase 
of dairy stock for the supply of large towns 
occurs under special inspection, and a ledger is 
kept showing the names and residences of buyer 
and seller; and all newly bought cows have to 
be kept for a period of not less than ten days.. 

It will be observed in connexion with the above 
treatment that no attempt is made to cure the 
disease. Indeed, Mr. Gamgee says, — ‘‘ The 
treatment of diseased animals should be dis- 
countenanced as much as possible; and this is 
found of great service in exterminating the 
disorder.” 

Again, this gentleman says,—‘‘I quite agree 
with the Austrian veterinarians, that to cure in 
this case is to kill; because so long as sick and 
convalescent animals are kept about, the danger 
of propagating the malady is enormous.” 

To us this seems to be rough management, 
especially when we consider the great value of 
stock of this description, and that in connexion 
with diseases of this kind which affect the 








|human body, a large percentage of cures are 
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SCULPTURE, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


The niches in the south porch of Canterbury 
Cathedral are being filled with statwes by Mr. 
Pfyffers, in pursuance of a scheme which has 
been laid down by the Dean. The niches on the 
south face contain the founder and foundress, 
King Ethelbert and Queen Bertha; and four 
archbishops,—Angustine, who planted Chris- 
tianity in Kent, and founded the archiepiscopal 
see; Lanfranc, who built a large portion of 
the former church; Anselm, the greatest divine 
of the early days of the English Church; 
and Cranmer, the chief of the Reforming 
Fathers. On the eastern side of the porch, 
chronological order is observed. The eight his- 
torical personages here represented belong to 
the Saxon period. First in the upper row we 
have Gregory the Great, with whom originated 
the mission of — to England. Mr. Pfyf- 
fers has adopted the conventional representation 
of his subject, and has placed the dove on his 
right shoulder, symbolizing the suggestion of his 
discourses by the Holy Spirit. Ona scroll are 
inscribed his celebrated words “ Non Angli sed 
Angeli.” The next is Archbishop Theodore of 
Tarsus, the first introducer of the study of Greek 
into England, and founder of the school attached 
to the monastery, the predecessor of the King’s 
school. The next is Archbishop Dunstan, a 
portion of whose shrine yet remains m the 
cathedral. The next figure, and the last im the 
upper row, is that of St. Elphege, or Alphege, 
who was murdered by the Danes at Gravesend, 
whither they had taken him after the sack of 
Canterbury in 1012. 

In the lower row we have represented four 
kings of the Saxon period, beginning at the 
south-east corner :—Alfred the Great, holding a 
book inscribed “ Leges Angliw ;” Edmund, king 
of East Anglia, from whom Bury St. Edmunds 
is named; the Danish King Canute, who be- 
queathed his iron crown to the church at Can- 
terbury ; he is represented at the moment when 
he rebuked the flattery of his courtiers by letting 
the waves come up and wet his feet. On his 
shield is inscribed “ Vox Domini super aquas” 
(“ The voice of the Lord is over the waters.”) 
Next, and last in this row, is the figure of King 
Edward the Confessor, taken from his Great 
“sal, yet extant. 

Most of the statues, costing 241. each, have 
1 n presented by individuals. They are ex- 
ecuted with much ability, in Caen stone, and 
are to be treated with some hardening process. 
The scheme includes as many as sixty-seven 
statues, proceeding round the west end. 
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CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL AND SIMILAR 
RESTORATIONS. 


Sir,—In the Builder for the 19th of Auguat 
appears a letter from “Civis Cicestrensis,” in 
which he refers to the suggestion of your corre- 
spondent “F. 8. A.,” that it would be well, in 
restoring Chichester Cathedral, if the lantern 
were left open. The writer advocates this 
modification of the structure as it came down 
to us, which, in his opinion, would be an im- 
provement, and endeavours to dispose of the 
very obvious objection to such a proposal 
that it is a modification, by advancing views of 
chureh restoration which I sincerely hope are 
not generally held, and with regard to which I 
trust you will permit me to offer one or two 
remarks. 

“ Restoration and re-construction I venture 
to look on as differing very wide from each 
other,” says your correspondent ;” and, while 
recognizing the good results of the conservative 
spirit in which Mr. Scott ordinarily works, he, 
in the same breath, calls the special instance 
which is under consideration “Chinese copyism.” 
Now, while quite admitting that, where modern 
interpolations have substituted inappropriate 
features for original ones, the re-construction of 
those is not restoration, it appears to me, Sir, 
not to admit of a question that, in a case where 
a Medieval structure has perished, of which 
drawings so complete and fragments so nume- 
rous exist that it is possible to re-construct it as 
it stood, then at least, re-construction, and re- 
construction only, will fully “restore” that 
which is lost; and of this case the tower in 
question is, I apprehend, a signal instance. 

I do not gather from any of the letters which 
have appeared on the subject, or from Willis’s Essay 
on the architectural history of the fabric, that 
there exist grounds for believing that this lan- 





tern was open at the time of its original con- 
struction. If this can be shown to have been 
the case, such a fact would be a strong and 
legitimate argument in favour of what it is pro- 
posed to do, which I contend the beauty of an 
arrangement not contemplated by the original 
architect is not; but the case is not put 
on the footing of restoring an ancient arrange- 
ment, but of effecting a desirable alteration. 
Still it is only proposed to “ restore” the fabric ; 
but the word is to be stretched to carry a mean- 
ing which neither itself nor the architectural 
process which it represents ought legitimately 
to convey. 

In dealing with the buildings from which we 
have learned most of the little we as yet know 
of Mediwval architecture, we cannot be too 
scrupulously careful to guard them from altera- 
tions, and to transmit them intact, as far as is in 
our power, to succeeding generations. This can 
never be done, unless we carefully confine our 
work to that which it is absolutely essential to 
do, and restrain our disposition to alter or, as 
we term it, improve, the grand old fabrics, when 
necessary repairs are in hand. For want of the 
proper appreciation of this duty, how many un- 
necessary, capricious, and destructive changes 
have been introduced, how many valuable fea- 
tures have been irremediably lost, how often has 
“restoration” been but an excuse for mutila- 
tion, alteration, modernization, and every sort of 
tampering! 

Fortunately, many opportunities offer where 
we architects of the present day can have our 
own way, and show what skill and taste we may 
have, in entirely new buildings; and many 
occasions occur where, in necessary enlarge- 
ments, we have opportunities of adapting new 


work to old ; but I deprecate most earnestly the | 


idea that in treating any monument of the 
architecture of our country, be it a village 
church or be it a cathedral, we are to hold our- 
selves at liberty to make such alterations as our 
taste or caprice may dictate in the work of those 


who made the architecture which we can only | 


learn and copy. 

This is not a question so much of the Chiches- 
ter lantern as of the general principle. Chichester 
is in too hands for one to feel any doubt 
that what is done will be right ; but Mr. Scott’s 
views of restoration are not those which are 
universally held and acted upon; and my object 
in this letter is to oppose the view implied, and 
indeed expressed, in your correspondent’s letter, 
that restoration includes the right to make mo- 
difications at will. Where such must necessarily 


be made, make them and call them by their | 


right name; but wherever they can be avoided, 
let us be content, and even thankful, to discharge 


the pious task of repairing and re-establishing | 


walls which indicated the former extension of 
the building; and said no doubt existed that the 
parish church originally stood on the north of 
the chapter-house. . 

A train took a considerable party from Pul- 
borough to Amberley, where, by the permission 
of the railway authorities, it stopped close under 
the castle walls. Amberley Castle was thus 
reached by a short walk of two or three minutes. 
The objects of interest at Amberley are the 
castle, which was a very ancient residence of 
the Bishops of Chichester, and the church, 
recently restored by the Rev. G. A. Clarkson, the 
vicar. 

Relative to the castle and church, Mr. Clark- 
son delivered a summary of a paper which is to 
appear in the forthcoming volume of the Society’s 
transactions. Amberley lies about five miles 
north of Arundel, twelve north-east of Chichester, 
and 51} miles from the Standard in Cornhill. 
In 1861, it was described as one of those pictu- 
resque old-world villages still to be found beyond 
the influence of the railway navvy. In August, 
1863, however, it was brought more into com- 
munication with the outer world by means of 
the railway which runs through it, connecting 
the Mid-Sussex and the South-Coast lines of the 
Brighton Company. The castle is built on the 
first portion of the South-Down chalk, after 
passing from the Wealden in a southerly direc- 
tion. According to a distinguished archeological 
writer, Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam, the castle is 
not a castle at all, though called so. It is one 
of those defended mansions, of which we have a 
| list of nearly 400, crenellated, embattled, and, 
to a certain degree, fortified under the Crown. 
Many of these embattled mansions were, in after 
times, popularly denominated castles, but they 
want many of the characteristics of the old 
castles. The history of Amberley dates from an 
early period, and is associated with the struggles 
and the fortunes of Ceadwalla, the son of a sub- 
king of the West Saxons. It was subject to the 
decrees of the Council of Nice, described in 
Doomsday-book, and, in the reign of Henry L, 
and subsequently, seems to have come gradually 
and entirely into the possession of the Bishops 
of Chichester, who built here an episcopa! seat. 

As to the size of the castle, if castle it be, the 
buildings inclose a farmhouse, another dwelling, 





and a plot of ground on which Edgington had 
pitched a tent for the rest of the business of the 
| day ; comprising a dinner, of which from 250 to 
| 300 persons partook. Some business, however, 
| was transacted in the interim, and another stroll 
| was taken round the ruins and the church, 

The company left the castle by trains which 
| stopped for their special convenience at the dif- 

ferent stations. 


| 





the works of our forefathers, without interfering | 


to modify their designs, or to substitute our own 
conceptions for theirs. R. 








SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THe annual general meeting of this Society 
was held this year at Amberley cum Pul- 
borough. The meeting took place under the 
presidency of the bishop of the diocese, and on 
a site of which he is the especial owner. 

Pulborough is a place full of archeological 
interest, from the fact of its standing on the old 
Stane-street, running from Chichester through 
Halmaker to London, and passing Bignor. The 
neighbourhood abounds with Roman remains ; 
and it is regarded as an undoubted fact that the 
existing Pulborough quarries were worked by 
the Romans nearly 2,000 years ago. There was 
no regular commencement of the meeting. The 
Rev. P. Royston guided the visitors to Pulborough 
church, with its lych gate and brasses, and to 
Old Place and New Place, the Park Mount, and 
Hardham Priory, accompanied by Mr. Gordon 
Hills, the architect. 

Old Place, the residence of the Apsley family, 
stands above the church.. It is an interesting 
fragment of a manor-house of the time of 
Henry VI. New Place contains portions of a 
manor-house built by the same family, probably 
in the time of Henry VIII., though containing 
traces of a still older building. 

Next followed a ride to Hardham, a short two 
miles off. Here is a farmhouse, built over some 
famous old cellars, or rather the crypt of what 
is still called Hardham Priory, the chapter-house 
of which, with its arched windows, and other 

rtions of its original structure, still remain. 
Mr. Hills pointed out various portions of the 


KENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The eighth annual congress of this Society 
took place at Hever Castle and Tonbridge, and 
notwithstanding the retired situation of Hever, 
the beauty of the weather and the rich scenery 
of the district induced a large party to assemble. 

Hever Castle was built by Sir Geoffry Boleyn, 
in the time of Henry VI., and added to by his 
son, Sir Thomas Boleyn, father of Lady Ann 
Boleyn, the unhappy wife of Henry VIII., whose 
visits to this castle add much to its celebrity. 
Through her the property became vested in the 
Crown: thence it passed through the Waldegraves 
and Humphreys to the Waldos, in which family 
it still remains. The building is moated round 
by the River Eden, and is in good preservation. 
It is castellated, with two portcullises in perfect 
condition. The internal arrangements are of an 
inferior character, though in many instances 
rendered interesting by legends of the courtship 
and estate of its royal owner. 

The Rev. William Wilberforce Battye, the 
rector of Hever, explained the principal points 
of interest. 

The annual meeting was held in the hall of 
the castle, when the Marquis Camden presided. 

The Society next proceeded to the church, 
where are some interesting brasses, as shown in 
the first volume of the “ Archzologia,” after 
which the company again crowded into the 
vehicles prepared to convey them to Tonbridge. 
They proceeded through a very enclosed and 
well-timbered part of the weald to Chidding- 
stone, the seat of Mr. H. D. Streatfeild, where 
the party alighted at this interesting village, 
examining the church and the old timbered 
houses. They also went into the park to see 
the chiding stone, as it is called, and which is 
said to have given name to the parish, as the 
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That the sanitary duties of regimental, garrison, and 
ecting medical officers, prescribed in the new medical 
tions of October 7th, 1859, be applied or adapted to 
tions in India; and that properly-trained army 
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“Considering the constant reference to sanitary subj 
necessary in carrying out public works in India, the Com- 
missioners deem it requisite that every cadet of engineers 
should attend a course of sanitary instruction at Chatham. 

In order to the gradual introduction of sanitary 
improvements for barracks, hospitals, and stations, as 
well as in the seats of Government and throughout towns 
in proximity to military stations, they recommend the 
appointment of commissions of public health, one foreach 
presidency, so constituted as to represent the various 
elements, civil, military, engineering, sanitary, and 
mThatin order to render available for India the expe- 
rience obtained in dealing with all classes of sanitary 
questions in England, two officers of the Indian Govern- 
ment be appointed in England to be associated with the 
War Office Commission for this special purpose, unless it 
should be thought ferable to appoint a similar commuis- 
sion specially for the Indian department. 

From the evidence given by the Oommis- 
sioners, it would appear tliat the three great 
towns, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are 
still in a sad state, sanitarily speaking, al- 
though it is satisfactory to think that Bom- 
bay has recently been provided with an 
excellent water supply, and that extensive 
works of drainage and water supply bave been 
undertaken at Calcutta. As to Madras, the 
sanitary condition of the town, as described by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, is as bad as that of 
Caleutta. The soil upon which the city stands | 
is white sand. The mver Kooam, which passes | 
through it, is a tidal estuary, receiving all the | 
town drainage along its course; but as the; 
mouth of the estuary is silted up for most of | 
the year, it becomes a foul, stagnant, open cess- | 
pool, which is washed ont once a year by the | 
floods. Sir C. Trevelyan describes the drainage | 
as being “ extremely defective.” There are, he | 
says, plenty of drains,—in one sense too many,— | 
for they are offensive in the extreme, because 
there are no means of propelling the offensive 
matter and getting rid of it. The drainage is 
effected by open drains “of the most offensive 
and scandalous description.” There are no 
means of flushing them, on account of deficiency 
of water; and such is the offensive state of the 
general atmosphere from these defects, that a 
high wall is maintained between the Government 
House grounds and the body of the town, in one | 
of the most thickly populated portions of the 
town, expressly for the purpose of excinding the 
noxious smell that may issue from the drains, 
thereby excluding the sea breeze, and prevent- 
ing the improvement of the adjoining part of | 
the town, and thus greatly aggravating the evil. | 

The water supply for domestic use is likewise | 
“extremely deficient,’ and it has become par- | 
tially deteriorated by offensive matter from the | 
drains. Sir C. Trevelyan states that the intro- 
duction of a pure water supply is an extremely 
popular subject, and anxiously desired by the 
people ; and that it is a matter of urgent neces- 
sity, on the commonest principles of duty, to 
provide it. 

The evidence as to prevalent diseases, and 
especially as to virulent or Asiatic cholera, is 
interesting at the present time. Sir Ranald 
Martin states that out of every 100 deaths of 
Europeans serving in the presidency of Bombay, 
between 1830 and 1846, the proportions of deaths 
atiributable to the four great endemic diseases 
were as under :— 
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a ee enn: 
Dysentery and Diarrhea ... 32°441 
Diseases of the Liver ... ... 9°597 
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Cholera has been known to prevail as an oc- 
casional epidenvic at different years, seasons, and 
places throughout India from 1774 to 1817; and 
there are authentic records of its existence in 
Batavia so far back as 1629. But in India, since 
1817, cholera has engrafted itself on the en- 
demics of the soil, and has become a disease of 
annual recurrence at many of the large stations, 
commencing generally at the beginning of the 
hot season, but sometimes in the rainy and cold 
season. It has proved everywhere, all over the 
world, the same disease, with the same mor- 
tality whenever it has fastened on a congenial 
soil; and its great tendency in India as else- 
where is to attack populations living in low, 
damp, crowded, and ill-ventilated situations, 
especially if supplied with impure water. While 
the mortality of those attacked is 
everywhere the same, the proportionate number 
seized in high and low situations differ most 
widely. Cholera and epidemic diseases in gene- 
ral are of rare occurrence in the elevated ranges 





of India, where the water is comparatively pure. 





Troops, both Enropean and native, while on 
the march, have been observed to become more 


liable to seizure by this disease, and when the 
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march, it has been found that the virulence of 
the epidemic has been proportionate to the 
length of the march. 

Referring to dysentery and cholera, Surgeon- 
Major Grant says that, in his experience, the 
most influential cause of these diseases in our 
Indian army is overcrowding in barracks; and 
that in gaols he has observed the most appalling 
mortality from bad air. Even at hill stations, 
far removed above the influence of malaria, he 
attributes the prevalence of diarrhoea to neglect 
of ordinary sanitary arrangements. He also 
says that bad water is a common exciting cause 
of cholera in India. 

Dr. James Bird states that— 

* Diarrhea, dysentery, and fevers have prevailed, and 
have been ottended with great mortality” at stations at 
which he has served, “from want of due precaution in 
the selection of sites. Cholera, as an epidemic, appears 
mainly to owe its development and origin to miasmata, 
favoured by elevated temperature and yommner atmo- 
spheric conditions of climate; this development being 
greatly aided by preceding established conditions of filthy 
endemic situations, badly-constructed and ill-ventilated 
habitations, unhealthy articles of food and drink, _ 
ducing predisposition to disease, aided by unhealthy 
trades and depraved moral conditions of viee and poverty. 
The other diseases are mainly local, and miasmatic in 
their origin.” 





The evidence shows that the local -o7esen™ 
epidemic disease in India are precisely 
as those which exist in this country, a 
by a higher temperature and by the pr 
malaria. 

As to the comparative salubrity of 
localities in cholera seasons, it may 
lected that, on the last occasion wher 
suffered from cholera, Bermondsey @ 
low-lying localities on the south sid 
river were first and most virulentlys 
and that comparatively few cases occ 
the higher-lying districts of the m 
Whether this difference was exclusively 
difference of water supply, may be que 
but certainly the supply to the low-h 
tricts from the Thames was at that ti 
bad, compared with what it now is; anc 
whole, we think it may be safely predic 
the improved water supply, much as 
requires to make it perfect, and the ms 
tary improvements which have of la 
been carried out in London, will greatly « 
the virulence and mortality of cholera, : 
still reach us, although there are bat t 
localities ready, like fuel for fire, wher 
break out as fiercely as ever, should the « 
torch be only applied to the cholera 


| bustible. 


The report under notice of course ent 
on other questions besides those in w 
are more especially concerned; but of : 
have not room to speak. The whole, } 
forms a searching and thorough inquiry 
state of our Indian army, and cannot 
to vast and speedy improvements in its condi- 
tion, to the saving of much life and no less 
money. 








THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Sritt the terrible pest amongst the cattle 
remains unabated, 

When we see the present sad position of 
affairs, and fear for the future results, we can- 
not but regret that the notes which have been 
made, and the warnings which we have from 
time to time given, should have been atttended 
with such small practical results. It is now, 
however, of no use indulging in idle regrets, for 
the murrain is a confirmed and serious fact. 
Not only is milk,—that important article of 
human food,—lessened in quantity, but the 
“ Roast Beef of Old England” is also in danger. 
The destruction of beasts in the cow-sheds of 
the metropolis has been already enormous, and 
the typhus fever, or whatever the prevailing 
malady may in reality be, is spreading through- 
out the herds in all directions. Nevertheless, 
great part of those who are the most directly 
concerned at present, appear to be in quite as 
helpless a state as were the inhabitants of 
London at the time of the Great Fire of 
1666, when the Lord Mayor, and other autho- 
rities of the city, seemed paralysed and appa- 
rently deprived of action, while, day after day, 
the fire roared and rolled on in its destruc- 
tive course. Just so a disease, which, in money 
amount, will prove as disastrous as the Great 











Fire, is destroying one of the maiu clementa 
of that food which in an especial manner pro- 
motes the health and strength of the people 
of the British ualon, While batoees ly alt a the 
authorities can do is to look on in helpless 
despair. 

The Privy Council, which has no small energy 
and great powers at its disposal, have as yet 
been of but little practical use. It is true 
that they have appointed a limited number of 
imspectors of cattle, and have issued certain 
instructions through their secretary, but we 
maintain that this high official body has not yet 
fully done its duty. 

Meetings have been held at the Mansion 
House, in some of the large metropolitan 

arishes, and provincial towns. Learned pro- 
essors are making lengthy communications to 
the newspapers. The cow-keepers and the whole- 
sale cattle salesmen are at variance. In fact, at 
the present time this most important question 
is in a hopeless state of perplexity and confusion. 

As regards the Government interference in 
Great Britain, we fear that the manner of 
action used in foreign states would not do here. 
Respecting the manner of dealing with this kind 
of disease in Russia and some other parts, Pro- 


fessor Gamgee mentions that concealment of” 


the existence of the plague in any herd is 
punished by the imprisonment of the owner of the 
animals, from one to six months. besides fines. 
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kept separate from other stock, on pain of a 
severe penalty. Cattle smuggled into an in- 
fected district are confiscated. When the disease 
appears a man is employed for the immediate 
supervision of the animals. He is to keep the 
sick under lock and key. No market can be 
kept within three miles distance of an infected 
farm. Diseased animals cannot be turned out 
into fields, commons, or other public places. 
When suspected animals require to be removed to 
a distance, they are in those districts not allowed 
to travel on the road, but are removed in railway 
trucks under careful supervision. The purchase 
of dairy stock for the supply of large towns 
occurs under special inspection, and a ledger is 
kept showing the names and residences of buyer 
and seller; and all newly bought cows have to 
be kept for a period of not less than ten days.. 

1t will be observed in connexion with the above 
treatment that no attempt is made to cure the 
disease. Indeed, Mr. Gamgee says, — “ The 
treatment of diseased animals should be dis- 
countenanced as much as possible; and this is 
found of great service in exterminating the 
disorder.” 

Again, this gentleman says,—‘‘I quite agree 
with the Austrian veterinarians, that to cure in 
this case is to kill; because so long as sick and 
convalescent animals are kept about, the danger 
of propagating the malady is enormous.” 

To us this seems to be rough management, 
especially when we consider the great value of 
stock of this description, and that in connexion 
with diseases of this kind which affect the 


jhuman body, a large percentage of cures are 
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SCULPTURE, CANTERBURY CATHEDBA! 


| atrauction. 


If this can be shown to 


The viches in the south porch of Canterbury | the case, such a fact wonld be a strong and 
“ ; 2 


ColLcdral arc teing Stled with statucs by M: 
Pfyffers, in pursuance of a scheme which has 
been laid down by the Dean. The niches or the 
south faee contain the founder and foundress, 
King Ethelbert and Queen Bertha; and four 
archbishops,—Angustine, who planted Chris- 
tianity in Kent, and founded the archiepiscopal 
see; Lanfranc, who built a large portion of 
the former church; Anselm, the greatest divine 
of the early days of the TEugtfsh Church; 
and Cranmer, the chief of the Reforming 
Fathers. On the eastern side of the porch, 
chronological order is observed. The eight his- 
torical personages here represented belong to 
the Saxon period. First in the upper row we 
have Gregory the Great, with whom ori 

the mission of A ine to England. Mr. Pfyf- 
fers has adopted the conventional representation 
of his subject, and has placed the dove on his 
right shoulder, symbolizing the suggestion of his 
discourses by the Holy Spirit. Ona scroll are 
inscribed his celebrated words “ Non Angli sed 
Angeli.” The next is Archbishop Theodore of 
Tarsus, the first introducer of the study of Greek 
into England, and founder of the school attached 
to the monastery, the predecessor of the King’s 


school. The next is Archbishop Dunstan, 
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wnicn he refers to tne sugyesuen or your Corre- 
spondent “F. 8. A.,” that it would be well, in 
restoring Chichester Cathedral, if the lantern 
were left open. The writer advocates this 
modification of the structure as it came down 
to us, which, in his opinion, would be an im- 
provement, and endeavours to dispose of the 
very obvious objection to such a proposal 
that it is a modification, by advancing views of 
church restoration which I sincerely hope are 
not generally held, and with regard to which I 
trust you will permit me to offer one or two 
peice 

* Restoration and re-construction I venture 
to look on as differing very wide from each 
other,” says your correspondent ;” and, while 
recognizing the good results of the conservative 
spirit in which Mr. Scott ordinarily works, he, 
in the same breath, calls the special instance 
which is under consideration “Chinese copyism.” 
Now, while quite admitting that, where modern 
interpolations have substituted inappropriate 
features for original ones, the re-construction of 
those is not restoration, it appears to me, Sir, 
not to admit of a question that, in a case where 
a Medizval structure has perished, of which 
drawings so complete and fragments so nume- 
rous exist that it is possible to re-construct it as 
it stood, then at least, re-construction, and re- 
construction only, will fully “restore” that 
which is lost; and of this case the tower in 
question is, I apprehend, a signal instance. 

I do not gather from any *, the sem = 
have appeared on thesubject, or from Willis’s y 
on the architectural latory of the fabric, that 
there exist grounds for believing that this lan- 
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posed to do, which I contend the beauiy 0 an f 
arrangem.ni not cuntemplated by the origina) 4 
architect is not; but the case is not put 
on the footing of restoring an ancient arrange- 
ment, but of effecting a desirable alteration. 
Still it is only to “ restore” the fabric ; 
but the word is to be stretched to carry a mean- 
ing which neither itself nor the architectural 
pivcess which it represents vught legitimately 
to convey. 

In dealing with the buildings from which we 
have learned most of the little we as yet know 
of Mediwval architecture, we cannot be too 
scrupulously careful to guard them from altera- 
tions, and to transmit them intact, as far as is in 
our power, to succeeding generations. This can 
never be done, unless we carefully confine our 
work to that which it is absolutely essential to 
do, and restrain our disposition to alter or, as 
we term it, improve, the grand old fabrics, when 
necessary repairs are in hand. For want of the 
proper appreciation of this duty, how many un- 
necessary, capricious, and destructive changes 
have been introduced, how many valuable fea- 
tures have been irremediably lost, how often has 
“ restoration” been but an excuse for mutila- 
tien oloration, modernization, and every sort of 
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y, Maany opportunities offer where 
te of the present day can have our | 
na show what skill and taste we may | 
@itirely new buildings; and mapy | 
@ocur where, in necessary enlarge- 
@ have opportunities of adapting new 
dg but I depreeate most earnestly the | 
§ M™ treating any monument of the 
ame of our country, be it a village 
* be it a cathedral, we are to hold our- 

to make such alterations as our 

Rive may dictate in the work of those 
, architecture which we can only 







Ma question so much of the Chiches- 
the general principle. Chichester 
d hands for one to feel any doubt 
will be right ; but Mr. Scott’s 





jon are not those which are 
y held and acted upon ; and my object 
is to oppose the view implied, and 
, in your correspondent’s letter, 
includes the right to make mo- | 
. Where such must necessarily | 
make them and call them by their! 
@5 but wherever they can be avoided, | 
mtent, and even thankful, to discharge | 
of repairing and re-establishing | 
tof our forefathers, without interfering | 
their designs, or to substitute our own 
as for theirs. R. 












SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual general meeting of this Society 
was held this year at Amberley cum Pul- 
borough. The meeting took place under the 
presidency of the bishop of the diocese, and on 
a site of which he is the especial owner. 

Pulborough is a place full of archeological 
interest, from the fact of its standing on the old 
Stane-street, running from Chichester through 
Halmaker to London, and passing Bignor. The 
neighbourhood abounds with Roman remains ; 
and it is regarded as an undoubted fact that the 
existing Pulborough quarries were worked by 
the Romans nearly 2,000 years ago. There was 
no regular commencement of the meeting. The 
Rev. P. Royston guided the visitors to Pulborough 
church, with its lych gate and brasses, and to 
Old Place and New Place, the Park Mount, and 
Hardham Priory, accompanied by Mr. Gordon 
Hills, the architect. 

Old Place, the residence of the Apsley family, 
stands above the church.. It is an interesting 
fragment of a manor-house of the time of 
Henry VI. New Place contains portions of a 
manor-house built by the same family, probably 
in the time of Henry VIII., though containing 
traces of a still older building. 

Next followed a ride to Hardham, a short two 
miles off. Here is a farmhouse, built over some 
famous old cellars, or rather the crypt of what 
is still called Hardham Priory, the chapter-house 
of which, with its arched windows, and other 
portions of its original structure, still remain. 





Mr. Hills pointed out various portions of the 














[tern was open at the iime of its original con-| walls which indicated the former extension of 
have been | the building; and said no doubt exiated that the 


parish church originally stood on the north of 
he chapter-! 

Ka concilerable party fr iat. 
ough to Amberley, where, by the permission 

«© railway authorities, it stupped c! #e under 
ihe eastle walls. Amberley Castle was thus 
rea he hy « short walk of two or three minutes 
The objects of interest at Amberiey are the 
castle, which was a very ancient residence of 
the Bishepe of Chichester, anc the church, 
recently restored by the Rev. G. A. Clarkson, the 
vicar. 

Relative to the castle and church, Mr. Clark- 
son delivered a summary of a paper which is to 
appear in the forthcoming volume of the Society’s 
transactions. Amberley lies about five miles 
north of Arundel, twelve north-east of Chichester, 
and 514 miles from the Standard in Cornhill. 
In 1861, it was described as one of those pictu- 
resque old-world villages still to be found beyond 
the influence of the railway navvy. In August, 
1863, however, it was brought more into com- 
munication with the outer world by means of 
the railway which runs through it, connecting 
the Mid-Sussex and the South-Coast lines of the 
Brighton Company. The castle is built on the 
first portion of the South-Down chalk, after 
passing from the Wealden in a southerly direc- 
tion. According to a distinguished archxological 
writer, Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam, the castle is 
not a castle at all, though called so. It is one 
of those defended mansions, of which we have a 
list of nearly 400, crenellated, embattled, and, 
to a certain degree, fortified under the Crown. 
Many of these embattled mansions were, in after 
times, popularly denominated castles, but they 
want many of the characteristics of the old 
castles. The history of Amberley dates from an 
early period, and is associated with the struggles 
and the fortunes of Ceadwalla, the son of a sub- 
king of the West Saxons. It was subject to the 
decrees of the Council of Nice, described in 
Doomsday-book, and, in the reign of Henry L, 
and subsequently, seems to have come gradually 
and entirely into the possession of the Bishops 
of Chichester, who built here an episcopal seat. 

As to the size of the castle, if castle it be, the 
buildings inclose a farmhouse, another dwelling, 
and a plot of ground on which Edgington had 
pitched a tent for the rest of the business of the 
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| day ; comprising a dinner, of which from 250 to 
| 300 persons partook. Some business, however, 


was transacted in the interim, and another stroll 
was taken round the ruins and the church. 

The company left the castle by trains which 
stopped for their special convenience at the dif- 
ferent stations. 





KENT ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The eighth annual congress of this Society 
took place at Hever Castle and Tonbridge, and 
notwithstanding the retired situation of Hever, 
the beauty of the weather and the rich scenery 
of the district induced a large party to assemble. 

Hever Castle was built by Sir Geoffry Boleyn, 
in the time of Henry VI., and added to by his 
son, Sir Thomas Boleyn, father of Lady Ann 
Boleyn, the unhappy wife of Henry VIII., whose 
visits to this castle add much to its celebrity. 
Through her the property became vested in the 
Crown: thence it passed through the Waldegraves 
and Humphreys to the Waldos, in which family 
it still remains. The building is moated round 
by the River Eden, and is in good preservation. 
It is castellated, with two portcullises in perfect 
condition. The internal arrangements are of an 
inferior character, though in many instances 
rendered interesting by legends of the courtship 
and estate of its royal owner. 

The Rev. William Wilberforce Battye, the 
rector of Hever, explained the principal points 
of interest. 

The annual meeting was held in the hall of 
the castle, when the Marquis Camden presided. 

The Society next proceeded to the church, 
where are some interesting brasses, as shown in 
the first volume of the “ Archwologia,” after 
which the company again crowded into the 
vehicles prepared to convey them to Tonbridge. 
They proceeded through a very enclosed and 
well-timbered part of the weald to Chidding- 
stone, the seat of Mr. H. D. Streatfeild, where 
the party alighted at this interesting village, 
examining the church and the old timbered 
houses. They also went into the park to see 
the chiding stone, as it is called, and which is 
said to have given name to the parish, as the 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Supr. 2, 1865. 








That the sanitary duties of regimental, garrison, and 
inspecting medical officers, —,. in the new medical 
regulations of October 7th, 1859, be applied or adapted to 
all stations in India; and that properly-trained army 
medical officers of health be appointed to this service at 
the larger stations. ; , 

Considering the constant reference to sanitary subjects 
necessary in carrying out public works in India, the Com- 
missioners deem it requisite that every cadet of engincers 
should attend a course of sanitary instruction at Chatham. 

In order to the ual introduction of sanitary 
improvements for barracks, hospitals, and stations, as 
well as in the seats of Government and throughout towns 
in proximity to military stations, they recommend the 
appointment of commissions of public health, one foreach 
presidency, so constituted as to represent the various 
elements, civil, military, engineering, sanitary, and 
medical, 

Thatin order to render available for India the expe- 
rience obtained in dealing with all classes of sanitary 


questions in England, two officers of the Indian Govern- 
ment be appointed in England to be associated with the 
War Office Gcomalasion for this special purpose, unless it 


should be thought preferable to appoint a similar commis- 
sion specially for the Indian department. 

From the evidence given by the Commis- 
sioners, it would appear that the three great 
towns, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are 
still in a sad state, sanitarily speaking, al- 
though it is satisfactory to think that Bom- 
bay has _ recently 
excellent water supply, and that extensive 
works of drainage and water supply have been 
undertaken at Calcutta. As to Madras, the 
sanitary condition of the town, as described by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, is as bad as that of 
Calcutta. The soil upon which the city stands 
is white sand. The river Kooam, which passes 


through it, is a tidal estuary, receiving all the | 
town drainage along its course; but as the) 


mouth of the estuary is silted up for most of 
the year, it becomes a foul, stagnant, open cess- 
pool, which is washed out once a year by the 
floods. Sir C. Trevelyan describes the drainage 
as being “ extremely defective.” 


for they are offensive in the extreme, because 
there are no means of propelling the offensive 
matter and getting rid of it. The drainage is 
effected by open drains “of the most offensive 
and scandalous description.” There are no 
means of flushing them, on account of deficiency 
of water; and such is the offensive state of the 
general atmosphere from these defects, that a 
high wall is maintained between the Government 
House grounds and the body of the town, in one 
of the most thickly populated portions of the 
town, expressly for the purpose of excluding the 
noxious smell that may issue from the drains, 
thereby excluding the sea breeze, and prevent- 
ing the improvement of the adjoining part of 


been provided with an’ 


There are, he | 
says, plenty of drains,—in one sense too many,— | 
|river were first and most virulently attacked ; 


Troops, both European and native, while on 
the march, have been observed to become more 
liable to seizure by this disease, and when the 
attacks have occurred in cantonments after the 
march, it has been found that the virulence of 
the epidemic has been proportionate to the 
length of the march. 

Referring to dysentery and cholera, Surgeon- 
Major Grant says that, in his experience, the 
most influential cause of these diseases in our 
Indian army is overcrowding in barracks; and 
that in gaols he has observed the most appalling 
mortality from bad air. Even at hill stations, 
far removed above the influence of malaria, he 
attributes the prevalence of diarrhoea to neglect 
of ordinary sanitary arrangements. He also 
says that bad water is a common exciting cause 
of cholera in India. 

Dr. James Bird states that— 

“Diarrhea, dysentery, and fevers have prevailed, and 
have been attended with great mortality’ at stations at 
which he has served, “from want of due precaution in 
the selection of sites. Cholera, as an epidemic, appears 
mainly to owe its development and origin to miasmata, 
favoured by elevated temperature and en atmo- 
spheric conditions of climate; this development being 
greatly aided by preceding established conditions of filthy 
endemic situations, badly-constructed and ill-ventilated 
habitations, unhealthy articles of food and drink, pro- 
ducing predisposition to disease, aided by unhealthy 
trades and depraved moral conditions of vice and poverty. 
The other diseases are mainly local, and miasmatie in 
their origin.” 

The evidence shows that the local causes of 
epidemic disease in India are precisely the same 
as those which exist in this country, aggravated 
| by a higher temperature and by the presence of 
| malaria. 
| As to the comparative salubrity of high-lying 
localities in cholera seasons, it may be recol- 
| lected that, on the last occasion when London 
suffered from cholera, Bermondsey and other 
low-lying localities on the south side of the 





and that comparatively few cases occurred in 


Fire, is destroying one of the main elements 
of that food which in an especial manner pro- 
motes the health and strength of the people 
of the British nation, while nearly all that the 


despair. 

The Privy Council, which has no small energy 
and great powers at its disposal, have as yet 
been of but little practical use. It is true 
that they have appointed a limited number of 
inspectors of cattle, and have issued certain 
instructions through their secretary, but we 
maintain that this high official body has not yet 
fully done its duty. 

Meetings have been held at the Mansion 
House, in some of the large metropolitan 
| esiesoga and provincial towns. Learned pro- 
essors are making lengthy communications to 
the newspapers. The cow-keepers and the whole- 
sale cattle salesmen are at variance. In fact, at 
the present time this most important question 
is in a hopeless state of perplexity and confusion. 

As regards the Government interference in 
Great Britain, we fear that the manner of 
action used in foreign states would not do here, 
Respecting the manner of dealing with this kind 
of disease in Russia and some other parts, Pro- 
fessor Gamgee mentions that concealment of 
the existence of the plague in any herd is 
punished by the imprisonment of the owner of the 
animals, from one to six months, besides fines. 
On the declaration being made that the disease 
has appeared in any shed or on any farm, an 
official inspection is made to ascertain that it is 
the plague which has appeared. The infected 
district is then closed for the introduction or 
exit of stock, and the holding of markets, and a 
check is even placed on the movement of the 
people. Wherever the sick animals have been 
seen, both sick and healthy are killed. Butchers 
are engaged to dress the carcases, and those 
that can be eaten are disposed of: the others 


"7 





the higher-lying districts of the metropolis. | 
Whether this difference was exclusively owing to | 
difference of water supply, may be questioned ; | 
but certainly the supply to the low-lying dis- 

tricts from the Thames was at that time very | 
bad, compared with what it now is; and, on the | 
whole, we think it may be safely predicted that | 
the improved water supply, much as it still 

requires to make it perfect, and the many gani- | 


|tary improvements which have of late years 


been carried ont in London, will greatly diminish | 
the virulence and mortality of cholera, should it | 


| still reach us, although there are but too many | 
the town, and thus greatly aggravating the evil. | 
The water supply for domestic use is likewise | 


localities ready, like fuel for fire, where it will | 
break out as fiercely as ever, should the epidemic | 


| 


“extremely deficient,’ and it has become par- | torch be only applied to the choleraic com- | 


tially deteriorated by offensive matter from the 
drains. Sir C. Trevelyan states that the intro- 
duction of a pure water supply is an extremely 
popular subject, and anxiously desired by the 
people ; and that it is a matter of urgent neces- 
sity, on the commonest principles of duty, to 
provide it. 

The evidence as to prevalent diseases, and 
especially as to virulent or Asiatic cholera, is 
interesting at the present time. Sir Ranald 
Martin states that out of every 100 deaths of 
Earopeans serving in the presidency of Bombay, 
between 1830 and 1846, the proportions of deaths 
atiributable to the four great endemic diseases 
were as under :— 


a ee ee 23°054 
Dysentery and Diarrhawa 32°441 
Diseases of the Liver 9-597 
Cholera 10°320 


Cholera has been known to prevail as an oc- 
casional epidenvic at different years, seasons, and 
places throughout India from 1774 to 1817; and 
there are authentic records of its existence in 
Batavia so far back as 1629. But in India, since 
1817, cholera has engrafted itself on the en- 
demics of the soil, and has become a disease of 
annual recurrence at many of the large stations, 
commencing generally at the beginning of the 
hot season, but sometimes in the rainy and cold 
season. It has proved everywhere, all over the 
world, the same disease, with the same mor- 
tality whenever it has fastened on a congenial 
soil; and its great tendency in India as else- 
where is to attack populations living in low, 
damp, crowded, and ill-ventilated situations, 
especially if supplied with impure water. While 
the proportionate mortality of those attacked is 
everywhere the same, the proportionate number 
seized in high and low situations differ most 
widely. Cholera and epidemic diseases in genc- 
rol are of rare occurrence in the elevated ranges 
of India, where the water is comparatively pure. 


| bustible. 
| The report under notice of course enters fully | 
{on other questions besides those in which we 
| are more especially concerned; but of these we 
| have not room to speak. The whole, however, 
forms a searching and thorough inquiry into the 
| state of our Indian army, and cannot but lead 
| to vast and speedy improvements in its condi- 
tion, to the saving of much life and no less 
money. 








THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Sritt the terrible pest amongst the cattle 
remains unabated, 

When we see the present sad position of 
affairs, and fear for the future results, we can- 
not but regret that the notes which have been 
made, and the warnings which we have from 
time to time given, should have been atttended 
with such small practical results. It is now, 
however, of no use indulging in idle regrets, for 
the murrain is a confirmed and serious fact. 
Not only is milk,—that important article of 
human food,—lessened in quantity, but the 
“ Roast Beef of Old England” is also in danger. 
The destruction of beasts in the cow-sheds of 
the metropolis has been already enormous, and 
the typhus fever, or whatever the prevailing 
malady may in reality be, is spreading through- 
out the herds in all directions. Nevertheless, 
great part of those who are the most directly 
concerned at present, appear to be in quite as 
helpless a state as were the inhabitants of 
London at the time of the Great Fire of 
1666, when the Lord Mayor, and other autho- 
rities of the city, seemed paralysed and appa- 
rently deprived of action, while, day after day, 
the fire roared and rolled on in its destruc- 
tive course. Just so a disease, which, in money 


are buried five or six feet below the ground 
and disinfected with chloride of lime. The 
cleansing of stables is also most carefully 
conducted under supervision. Charcoal and 
lime are used on the ground, and boards are 
placed over this, on which the animals lie. All 
woodwork is removed; and, in addition to the 
free use of disinfectants, the walls are frequently 
lime-washed. The transport of catile occurs in 
vans or other conveyances under direct super- 
vision of a competent inspector. The police are 
made to accompany suspected animals from 
sheds or farms to slaughter-houses ; and, when 
beasts are killed on a farm, every precaution is 
taken that the meat is directly conveyed to a 
butcher’s stall without danger of being dis- 
tributed within reach of live stock liable to take 
disease. All food, litter, utensils, and other ob- 


| jects which have been placed in close proximity 


to diseased cattle, are burned or disinfected. 
Any fresh animal brought into an infected 
district or shed must be shown to the inspector, 
even if only introduced to be slaughtered. If, 
however, it is intended to be kept, it must be 
kept separate from other stock, on pain of a 
severe penalty. Cattle smuggled into an in- 
fected district are confiscated. When the disease 
appears a man is employed for the immediate 
supervision of the animals. He is to keep the 
sick under lock and key. No market can be 
kept within three miles distance of an infected 
farm. Diseased animals cannot be turned out 
into fields, commons, or other public places. 
When suspected animals require to be removed to 
a distance, they are in those districts not allowed 
to travel on the road, but are removed in railway 
trucks under careful supervision. The purchase 
of dairy stock for the supply of large towns 
occurs under special inspection, and a ledger is 
kept showing the names and residences of buyer 
and seller; and all newly bought cows have to 
be kept for a period of not less than ten days.. 

It will be observed in connexion with the above 
treatment that no attempt is made to cure the 
disease. Indeed, Mr. Gamgee says, —‘‘ The 
treatment of diseased animals should be dis- 
countenanced as much as possible; and this is 
found of great service in exterminating the 
disorder,” 

Again, this gentleman says,—‘‘I quite agree 
with the Austrian veterinarians, that to cure in 
this case is to kill; because so long as sick and 
convalescent animals are kept about, the danger 
of propagating the malady is enormous.” 

To us this seems to be rough management, 
especially when we consider the great value of 
stock of this description, and that in connexion 
with diseases of this kind which affect the 








amount, will prove as disastrous as the Great 


(human body, a large percentage of cures are 





authorities can do is to look on in helpless | 
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SCULPTURE, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


The niches in the south porch of Canterbury 
Cathedral are being filled with statues by Mr. 
Pfyffers, in pursuance of a scheme which has 
been laid down by the Dean. The niches on the 
south face contain the founder and foundress, 
King Ethelbert and Queen Bertha; and four 
archbishops,—Angustine, who planted Chris- 
tianity in Kent, and founded the archiepiscopal 
see; Lanfranc, who built a large portion of 
the former church; Anselm, the greatest divine 
of the early days of the English Church; 
and Cranmer, the chief of the Reforming 
Fathers. On the eastern side of the porch, 
chronological order is observed. The eight his- 
torical here represented belong to 
the Saxon period. First in the upper row we 
have Gregory the Great, with whom origi 
the mission of A’ ine to England. Mr. Pfyf- 
fers has adopted the conventional representation 
of his subject, and has placed the dove on his 
right shoulder, symbolizing the suggestion of his 
discourses by the Holy Spirit. Ona scroll are 
inscribed his celebrated words “ Non Angli sed 
Angeli.” The next is Archbishop Theodore of 
Tarsus, the first introducer of the study of Greek 
into England, and founder of the school attached 
to the monastery, the predecessor of the King’s 
school. The next is Archbishop Dunstan, a 
portion of whose shrine yet remains im the 
cathedral. The next figure, and the last in the 
upper row, is that of St. Elphege, or Alphege, 
who was murdered by the Danes at Gravesend, 
whither they had taken him after the sack of 
Canterbury in 1012. 

In the lower row we have represented four 
kings of the Saxon period, beginning at the 
south-east corner :—Alfred the Great, holding a 
book inscribed “ Leges Angliz ;’ Edmund, king 
of East Anglia, from whom Bury St. Edmunds 
is named; the Danish King Canute, who be- 
queathed his iron crown to the church at Can- 
terbury ; he is represented at the moment when 
he rebuked the flattery of his courtiers by letting 
the waves come up and wet his feet. On his 
shield is inscribed “ Vox Domini super aquas” 
(“The voice of the Lord is over the waters.”) 
Next, and last in this row, is the figure of King 
Edward the Confessor, taken from his Great 
Seal, yet extant. 

Most of the statnes, costing 241. each, have 
been presented by individuals. They are ex- 
ecuted with much ability, in Caen stone, and 
are to be treated with some hardening process. 
The scheme includes as many as sixty-seven 
statues, proceeding round the west end. 


arma 
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CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL AND SIMILAR 
RESTORATIONS. 


Sir,—In the Builder for the 19th of August 
appears a letter from “ Civis Cicestrensis,” in 
which he refers to the suggestion of your corre- 
spondent “F. 8. A.,” that it would be well, in 
restoring Chichester Cathedral, if the lantern 
were left open. The writer advocates this 
modification of the structure as it came down 
to us, which, in his opinion, would be an im- 
provement, and endeavours to dispose of the 
very obvious objection to such a proposal 
that it is a modification, by advancing views of 
church restoration which I sincerely hope are 
not generally held, and with regard to which I 
trust you will permit me to offer one or two 
ven 

* Restoration and re-construction I venture 
to look on as differing very wide from each 
other,” says your correspondent ;” and, while 
recognizing the good results of the conservative 
spirit in which Mr. Scott ordinarily works, he, 
in the same breath, calls the special instance 
which is under consideration “Chinese copyism.” 
Now, while quite admitting that, where modern 
interpolations have substituted inappropriate 
features for original ones, the re-construction of 
those is not restoration, it appears to me, Sir, 
not to admit of a question that, in a case where 
a Medisval structure has perished, of which 
drawings so complete and fragments so nume- 
rous exist that it is possible to re-construct it as 
it stood, then at least, re-construction, and re- 
construction only, will fully “restore” that 
which is lost; and of this case the tower in 
question is, I apprehend, a signal instance. 

I do not gather from any of the letters whieh 
have appeared on the subject, or from Willis’s Essay 
on the architectural history of the fabric, that 
there exist grounds for believing that this lan- 


tern was open at the time of its original con- 
struction. If this can be shown to have been 
the case, such a fact would be a strong and 
legitimate argument in favour of what it is pro- 
posed to do, which I contend the beauty of an 
arrangement not contemplated by the original 
architect is not; but the case is not put 
on the footing of restoring an ancient arrange- 
ment, but of effecting a desirable alteration. 
Still it is only proposed to “‘ restore” the fabric ; 
but the word is to be stretched to carry a mean- 
ing which neither itself nor the architectural 
process which it represents ought legitimately 
to convey. 

In dealing with the buildings from which we 
have learned most of the little we as yet know 
of Mediswval architecture, we cannot be too 
scrupulously careful to them from altera- 
tions, and to transmit them intact, as far as is in 
our power, to succeeding generations. This can 
never be done, unless we carefully confine our 
work to that which it is absolutely essential to 
do, and restrain our disposition to alter or, as 
we term it, improve, the grand old fabrics, when 
necessary repairs are in hand. For want of the 
proper appreciation of this duty, how many un- 
necessary, capricious, and destructive changes 
have been introduced, how many valuable fea- 
tures have been irremediably lost, how often has 
“restoration” been but an excuse for mutila- 
tion, alteration, modernization, and every sort of 
tampering! 

Fortunately, many opportunities offer where 
we architects of the present day can have our | 
own way, and show what skill and taste we may | 
have, in entirely new buildings; and many 
occasions occur where, in necessary enlarge- 
ments, we have opportunities of adapting new 
work to old; but I deprecate most earnestly the 
idea that im treating any monument of the 
architecture of our country, be it a village 
church or be it a cathedral, we are to hold our- 
selves at liberty to make such alterations as our 
taste or caprice may dictate in the work of those 
who made the architecture which we can only | 
learn and copy. 

This is not a question so much of the Chiches- 
ter lantern as of the general principle. Chichester 
is in too hands for one to feel any doubt 
that what is done will be right ; but Mr. Scott’s 
views of restoration are not those which are} 
universally held and acted upon ; and my object | 
in this letter is to oppose the view implied, and | 
indeed expressed, in your correspondent’s letter, | 
that restoration includes the right to make mo- | 
difications at will. Where such must necessarily | 
be made, make them and call them by their’ 
right name; but wherever they can be avoided, | 
let us be content, and even thankful, to discharge | 
the pious task of repairing and re-establishing | 
the works of our forefathers, without interfering | 
to modify their designs, or to substitute our own | 
conceptions for theirs. R. 
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SUSSEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual general meeting of this Society 
was held this year at Amberley cum Paul- 
borough. The meeting took place under the 
presidency of the bishop of the diocese, and on 
a site of which he is the especial owner. 

Pulborough is a place full of archeological 
interest, from the fact of its standing on the old 
Stane-street, running from Chichester through 
Halmaker to London, and passing Bignor. The 
neighbourhood abounds with Roman remains ; 
and it is regarded as an undoubted fact that the 
existing Pulborough quarries were worked by 
the Romans nearly 2,000 years ago. There was 
no regular commencement of the meeting. The 
Rev. P. Royston guided the visitors to Pulborough 
church, with its lych gate and brasses, and to 
Old Place and New Place, the Park Mount, and 
Hardham Priory, accompanied by Mr. Gordon 
Hills, the architect. 

Old Place, the residence of the Apsley family, 
stands above the church.. It is an interesting 
fragment of a manor-house of the time of 
Henry VI. New Place contains portions of a 
manor-house built by the same family, probably 
in the time of Henry VIII., though containing 
traces of a still older building. 

Next followed a ride to Hardham, a short two 
miles off. Here is a farmhouse, built over some 
famous old cellars, or rather the crypt of what 
is still called Hardham Priory, the chapter-house 
of which, with its arched windows, and other 

ions of its original structure, still remain. 








walls which indicated the former extension of 
the building; and said no doubt existed that the 
parish church originally stood on the north of 
the chapter-honse. 

A train took a considerable party from Pul- 
borough to Amberley, where, by the permission 
of the railway authorities, it stopped close under 
the castle walls. Amberley Castle was thus 
reached by a short walk of two or three minutes. 
The objects of interest at Amberley are the 
castle, which was a very ancient residence of 
the Bishops of Chichester, and the church, 
recently restored by the Rev. G. A. Clarkson, the 
vicar. 

Relative to the castle and church, Mr. Clark- 
son delivered a summary of a paper which is to 
appear in the forthcoming volume of the Society’s 
transactions. Amberley lies about five miles 
north of Arundel, twelve north-east of Chichester, 
and 514 miles from the Standard in Cornhill. 
In 1861, it was described as one of those pictu- 
resque old-world villages still to be found beyond 
the influence of the railway navvy. In August, 
1863, however, it was brought more into com- 
munication with the outer world by means of 
the railway which runs through it, connecting 
the Mid-Sussex and the South-Coast lines of the 
Brighton Company. The castle is built on the 
first portion of the South-Down chalk, after 
passing from the Wealden in a southerly direc- 
tion. According to a distinguished archxological 
writer, Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam, the castle is 
not a castle at all, though called so. It is one 
of those defended mansions, of which we have a 
list of nearly 400, crenellated, embattled, and, 
to a certain degree, fortified under the Crown. 
Many of these embattled mansions were, in after 
times, popularly denominated castles, but they 
want many of the characteristics of the old 
castles. The history of Amberley dates from an 
early period, and is associated with the struggles 
and the fortunes of Ceadwalla, the son of a sub- 
king of the West Saxons. It was subject to the 
decrees of the Council of Nice, described in 
Doomsday-book, and, in the reign of Henry L, 


| and subsequently, seems to have come gradually 


and entirely into the possession of the Bishops 
of Chichester, who built here an episcopal! seat. 

As to the size of the castle, if castle it be, the 
buildings inclose a farmhouse, ancther dwelling, 
and a plot of ground on which Edgington had 
pitched a tent for the rest of the business of the 
day ; comprising a dinner, of which from 250 to 
300 persons partook. Some business, however, 
was transacted in the interim, and another atroll 
was taken round the ruins and the church. 

he company left the castle by trains which 

stopped for their special convenience at the dif- 
ferent stations. 





KENT ARCH Z OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The eighth annual congress of this Society 
took place at Hever Castle and Tonbridge, and 
notwithstanding the retired situation of Hever, 
the beauty of the weather and the rich scenery 
of the district induced a large party to assemble. 

Hever Castle was built by Sir Geoffry Boleyn, 
in the time of Henry VI., and added to by his 
son, Sir Thomas Boleyn, father of Lady Ann 
Boleyn, the unhappy wife of Henry VIII., whose 
visits to this castle add much to its celebrity. 
Through her the property became vested in the 
Crown: thence it passed through the Waldegraves 
and Humphreys to the Waldos, in which family 
it still remains. The building is moated round 
by the River Eden, and is in good preservation. 
It is castellated, with two portcullises in perfect 
condition. The internal arrangements are of an 
inferior character, though in many instances 
rendered interesting by legends of the courtship 
and estate of its royal owner. 

The Rev. William Wilberforce Battye, the 
rector of Hever, explained the principal points 
of interest. 

The annual meeting was held in the hall of 
the castle, when the Marquis Camden presided. 

The Society next proceeded to the church, 
where are some interesting brasses, as shown in 
the first volume of the “ Archwologia,” after 
which the company again crowded into the 
vehicles prepared to convey them to Tonbridge. 
They proceeded through a very enclosed and 
well-timbered part of the weald to Chidding- 
stone, the seat of Mr. H. D. Streatfeild, where 
the party alighted at this interesting village, 
examining the church and the old timbered 
houses. They also went into the park to see 
the chiding stone, as it is called, and which is 





r. Hills pointed out various portions of the 
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That the sanitary duties of regimental, garrison, and 
inspecting medical officers, din the new medical 
re ions of October 7th, 1859, be applied or adapted to 
all stations in India; and that properly-trained army 
medical officers of health be appointed to this service at 
the larger stations. : E 

Considering the constant reference to sanitary subjects 
necessary in carrying out public works in India, the Com- 
missioners deem it requisite that every cadet of engineers 
should attend a course of sanitary instraction at Chatham. 

In order to the gradual introduction of sanitary 
improvements for barracks, hospitals, and stations, as 
well as in the seats of Government and throughout towns 
in proximity to military stations, they recommend the 
appointment of commissions of public health, one for each 
presidency, so constituted as to represent the various 
elements, civil, military, engineering, sanitary, and 
medical. 

That in order to render available for India the expe- 
rience obtained in dealing with all classes of sanitary 
questions in England, two officers of the Indian Govern- 
ment he appointed in England to be associated with the 
War Office Commission for this special purpose, unless it 
should be thought preferable to appoint a similar commis- 
sion specially for the Indian department. 


From the evidence given by the Commis- 
sioners, it would appear that the three great 
towns, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are 
still in a sad state, sanitarily speaking, al- 
though it is satisfactory to think that Bom- 
bay has recently been provided with an 
excellent water supply, and that extensive 
works of drainage and water supply have been 
undertaken at Calcutta. As to Madras, the 
sanitary condition of the town, as described by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, is as bad as that of 





Caleutta. The soil upon which the city stands 
is white sand. The river Kooam, which passes | 
through it, is a tidal estuary, receiving all the | 
town drainage along its course; but as the| 
mouth of the estuary is silted up for most of | 
the year, it becomes a foul, stagnant, open cess- | 
pool, which is washed out once a year by the} 
fioods. Sir C. Trevelyan describes the drainage | 
as being “ extremely defective.” There are, he | 
says, plenty of drains,—in one sense too many,— | 
for they are offensive in the extreme, because 
there are no means of propelling the offensive 
matter and getting rid of it. The drainage is 
effected by open drains “of the most offensive 
and scandalous description.” There are no 
means of flushing them, on account of deficiency 
of water; and such is the offensive state of the 
general atmosphere from these defects, that a 
high wall is maintained between the Government 
House grounds and the body of the town, in one | 
of the most thickly populated portions of the 
town, expressly for the purpose of excluding the 
noxious smell that may issue from the drains, | 
thereby excluding the sea breeze, and prevent- 
ing the improvement of the adjoining part of. 
the town, and thus greatly aggravating the evil. | 


The water supply for domestic use is likewise | break out as fiercely as ever, should the epidemic | 


“extremely deficient,” and it has become par- | 
tially deteriorated by offensive matter from the 
drains. Sir C. Trevelyan states that the intro- 
duction of a pure water supply is an extremely 
popular subject, and anxiously desired by the 
people ; and that it is a matter of urgent neces- 
sity, on the commonest principles of duty, to 
provide it. 

The evidence as to prevalent diseases, and | 
especially as to virulent or Asiatic cholera, is | 
interesting at the present time. Sir Ranald 
Martin states that out of every 100 deaths of 
Europeans serving in the presidency of Bombay, 
between 1830 and 1846, the proportions of deaths 
attributable to the four great endemic diseases 
were as under :— 


Fevers ae ee 23°054 
Dysentery and Diarrhea 32°441 
Diseases of the Liver ... ...  9°597 
Cholera 10°320 


Cholera has been known to prevail as an oc- 
casional epidemic at different years, seasons, and 
places throughout India from 1774 to 1817; and 
there are authentic records of its existence in 
Batavia so far back as 1629. But in India, since 
1817, cholera has engrafted itself on the en- 
demics of the soil, and has become a disease of 
annual recurrence at many of the large stations, 
commencing generally at the beginning of the 
hot season, but sometimes in the rainy and cold 
season. It has proved everywhere, all over the 
world, the same disease, with the same mor- 
tality whenever it has fastened on a congenial 
soil; and its great tendency in India as else- 
where is to attack populations living in low, 
damp, crowded, and ill-ventilated situations, 
especially if supplied with impure water. While 
the proportionate mortality of those attacked is 
everywhere the same, the proportionate number 
seized in high and low situations differ most 
widely. Cholera and epidemic diseases in gene- 





ral are of rare occurrence in the elevated ranges 
of India, where the water is comparatively pure. 


an and native, while on 
the march, have been observed to become more 
liable to seizure by this disease, and when the 
attacks have occurred in cantonments after the 
march, it has been found that the virulence of 
the epidemic has been proportionate to the 
length of the march. 

Referring to dysentery and cholera, Surgeon- 
Major Grant says that, in his experience, the 
most influential cause of these diseases in our 
Indian army is overcrowding in barracks; and 
that in gaols he has observed the most appalling 
mortality from bad air. Even at hill stations, 
far removed above the influence of malaria, he 
attributes the prevalence of diarrhoea to neglect 
of ordinary sanitary arrangements. He also 
says that bad water is a common exciting cause 
of cholera in India. 

Dr. James Bird states that— 

** Diarrhea, dysentery, and fevers have prevailed, and 
have been attended with great mortality” at stations at 
which he has served, “from want of due precaution in 
the selection of sites. Cholera, as an epidemic, appears 
mainly to owe its development and origin to miasmata, 
favoured by elevated temperature and a atmo- 
spheric conditions of climate; this development being 
greatly aided by preceding established conditions of filthy 
endemic situations, badly-constracted and ill-ventilated 
habitations, unhealthy articles of food and drink, pro- 
ducing predisposition to disease, aided by unhealthy 
trades and depraved moral conditions of vice and a 
The other diseases are mainly local, and miasmatic in 
their origin.” 

The evidence shows that the local causes of 
epidemic disease in India are precisely the same 
as those which exist in this country, aggravated 
by a higher temperature and by the presence of 
malaria. 

As to the comparative salubrity of high-lying 
localities in cholera seasons, it may be recol- 
lected that, on the last occasion when London 


Troops, both Europe 


'suffered from cholera, Bermondsey and other 


low-lying localities on the south side of the 


|river were first and most virulently attacked ; 


and that comparatively few cases occurred in 
the higher-lying districts of the metropolis. 
Whether this difference was exclusively owing to 
difference of water supply, may be questioned ; 
but certainly the supply to the low-lying dis- 
tricts from the Thames was at that time very 
bad, compared with what it now is; and, on the 
whole, we think it may be safely predicted that 
the improved water supply, much as it still 
requires to make it perfect, and the many sani- 


| tary improvements which have of late years 


the virulence and mortality of cholera, should it 
still reach us, although there are but too many 
localities ready, like fuel for fire, where it will 


torch be only applied to the choleraic com- 


| bustible. 


The report under notice of course enters fully 
on other questions besides those in which we 
are more especially concerned; but of these we 
have not room to speak. The whole, however, 
forms a searching and thorough inquiry into the 
state of our Indian army, and cannot but lead 
to vast and speedy improvements in its condi- 
tion, to the saving of much life and no less 
money. 








THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Sriu the terrible pest amongst the cattle 
remains unabated. 

When we see the present sad position of 
affairs, and fear for the future results, we can- 
not but regret that the notes which have beeu 
made, and the warnings which we have from 
time to time given, should have been atttended 
with such small practical results. It is now, 
however, of no use indulging in idle regrets, for 
the murrain is a confirmed and serious fact. 
Not only is milk,—that important article of 
human food,—lessened in quantity, but the 
“ Roast Beef of Old England” is also in danger. 
The destruction of beasts in the cow-sheds of 
the metropolis has been already enormous, and 
the typhus fever, or whatever the prevailing 
malady may in reality be, is spreading through- 
out the herds in all directions. Nevertheless, 
great part of those who are the most directly 
concerned at present, appear to be in quite as 
helpless a state as were the inhabitants of 
London at the time of the Great Fire of 
1666, when the Lord Mayor, and other autho- 
rities of the city, seemed paralysed and appa- 
rently deprived of action, while, day after day, 
the fire roared and rolled on in its destruc- 
tive course. Just so a disease, which, in money 


}amount, will prove as disastrous as the Great 


| " 
/vans or other conveyances under direct super- 


been carried out in London, will greatly diminish | 


Fire, is destroying one of the main elements 
of that food which in an es manner pro- 
motes the health and strength of the people 
of the British nation, while nearly all that the 


despair. 

The Privy Council, which has no small energy 
and great powers at its disposal, have as yet 
been of but little practical use. It is true 
that they have appointed a limited number of 
inspectors of cattle, and have issued certain 
instructions through their secretary, but we 
maintain that this high official body has not yet 
fully done its duty, 

Meetings have been held at the Mansion 
House, in some of the large metropolitan 

arishes, and provincial towns. Learned pro- 
essors are making lengthy communications to 
the newspapers. The cow-keepers and the whole- 
sale cattle salesmen are at variance. In fact, at 
the present time this most important question 
is in a hopeless state of perplexity and confusion. 

As regards the Government interference in 
Great Britain, we fear that the manner of 
action used in foreign states would not do here, 
Respecting the manner of dealing with this kind 
of disease in Russia and some other parts, Pro- 


the existence of the plague in any herd is 
punished by the imprisonment of the owner of the 
animals, from one to six months, besides fines. 
On the declaration being made that the disease 
has appeared in any shed or on any farm, an 
official inspection is made to ascertain that it is 
the plague which has appeared. The infected 
district is then closed for the introduction or 
exit of stock, and the holding of markets, and a 
check is even placed on the movement of the 
people. Wherever the sick animals have been 
seen, both sick and healthy are killed. Butchers 
are engaged to dress the carcases, and those 
that can be eaten are disposed of: the others 
jare buried five or six feet below the ground 
|und disinfected with chloride of lime. The 
‘cleansing of stables is also most carefully 
|conducted under supervision. Charcoal and 
\lime are used on the ground, and boards are 
placed over this, on which the animals lie. All 





| woodwork is removed; and, in addition to the 


free use of disinfectants, the walls are frequently 
lime-washed. The transport of catile occurs in 


vision of a competent inspector. The police are 
nade to accompany suspected animals from 


| sheds or farms to slaughter-houses; and, when 
| beasts are killed on a farm, every precaution is 


taken that the meat is directly conveyed to a 
| butcher’s stall without danger of being dis- 
| tributed within reach of live stock liable to take 
| disease. All food, litter, utensils, and other cb- 
| jects which have been placed in close proximity 
to diseased cattle, are burned or disinfected. 
Any fresh animal brought into an infected 
district or shed must be shown to the inspector, 
even if only introduced to be slaughtered. If, 
however, it is intended to be kept, it must be 
kept separate from other stock, on pain of a 
severe penalty, Cattle smuggled into an in- 
fected district are confiscated. When the disease 
appears a man is employed for the immediate 
supervision of the animals. He is to keep the 
sick under lock and key. No market can be 
kept within three miles distance of an infected 
farm. Diseased animals cannot be turned out 
into fields, commons, or other public places. 
When suspected animals require to be removed to 
a distance, they are in those districts not allowed 
to travel on the road, but are removed in railway 
trucks under careful supervision. The purchase 
of dairy stock for the supply of large towns 
occurs under special inspection, and a ledger is 
kept showing the names and residences of buyer 
and seller; and all newly bought cows have to 
be kept for a period of not less than ten days.. 

It will be observed in connexion with the above 
treatment that no attempt is made to cure the 
disease. Indeed, Mr. Gamgee says, —“‘ The 
treatment of diseased animals should be dis- 
countenanced as much as possible; and this is 
found of great service in exterminating the 
disorder.” 

Again, this gentleman says,—‘‘I quite agree 
with the Austrian veterinarians, that to cure in 
this case is to kill; because so long as sick and 
convalescent animals are kept about, the danger 
of propagating the malady is enormous.” 

To us this seems to be rough management, 
especially when we consider the great value of 
stock of this description, and that in connexion 
with diseases of this kind which affect the 
|human body, a large percentage of cures are 





authorities can do is to look on in helpless ' 
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SCULPTURE, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


The niches in the south porch of Canterbury 
Cathedral are being filled with statwes by Mr. 
Pfyffers, in pursuance of a scheme which has 
been laid down by the Dean. The niches on the 
south face contain the founder and foundress, 
King Ethelbert and Queen Bertha; and four 
archbishops,—Angustine, who planted Chris- 
tianity in Kent, and founded the archiepiscopal 
see; Lanfranc, who built a large portion of 
the former church; Anselm, the greatest divine 
of the early days of the English Church; 
and Cranmer, the chief of the Reforming 
Fathers. On the eastern side of the porch, 
chronological order is observed. The eight his- 
torical personages here represented belong to 
the Saxon period. First in the upper row we 
have Gregory the Great, with whom originated 
the mission of —, to England. Mr. Pfyf- 
fers has adopted the conventional representation 
of his subject, and has placed the dove on his 
right shoulder, symbolizing the suggestion of his 
discourses by the Holy Spirit. On a scroll are 
inscribed his celebrated words “ Non Angli sed 
Angeli.” The next is Archbishop Theodore of 
Tarsus, the first introducer of the study of Greek 
into England, and founder of the school attached 
to the monastery, the predecessor of the King’s 
school. The next is Archbishop Dunstan, a 
portion of whose shrine yet remains m the 
cathedral. The next figure, and the last in the 
upper row, is that of St. Elphege, or Alphege, 
who was murdered by the Danes at Gravesend, 
whither they had taken him after the sack of 
Canterbury in 1012. 

In the lower row we have represented four 
kings of the Saxon period, beginning at the 
south-east corner :—Alfred the Great, holding a 
book inscribed “ Leges Angliz ;’ Edmund, king 
of East Anglia, from whom Bary St. Edmunds 
is named; the Danish King Canute, who be- 
queathed his iron crown to the church at Can- 
terbury ; he is represented at the moment when 
he rebuked the flattery of his courtiers by letting 
the waves come up and wet his feet. On his 
shield is inscribed “ Vox Domini super aquas” 
(“ The voice of the Lord is over the waters.”) 
Next, and last in this row, is the figure of King 
Edward the Confessor, taken from his Great 
Seal, yet extant. 

Most of the statues, costing 241. each, have 
been presented by individuals. They are ex- 
ecuted with much ability, in Caen stone, and 
are to be treated with some h ing process. 
The scheme includes as many as sixty-seven 
statues, proceeding round the west end. 


oiemnenienmenel 
——— 








CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL AND SIMILAR 
RESTORATIONS. 


Sir,—In the Builder for the 19th of August 
appears a letter from “Civis Cicestrensis,” in 
which he refers to the suggestion of your corre- 
spondent “F. 8. A.,” that it would be well, in 
restoring Chichester Cathedral, if the lantern 
were left open. The writer advocates this 
modification of the structure as it came down 
to us, which, in his opinion, would be an im- 
provement, and endeavours to dispose of the 
very obvious objection to such a proposal 
that it is a modification, by advancing views of 
chureh restoration which I sincerely hope are 
not generally held, and with regard to which I 
trust you will permit me to offer one or two 
remarks. 

* Restoration and re-construction I venture 
to look on as differing very wide from each 
other,” says your correspondent ;” and, while 
recognizing the good results of the conservative 
spirit in which Mr. Scott ordinarily works, he, 
in the same breath, calls the special instance 
which is under consideration “Chinese copyism.” 
Now, while quite admitting that, where modern 
interpolations have substituted inappropriate 
features for original ones, the re-construction of 
those ig not restoration, it appears to me, Sir, 
not to admit of a question that, in a case where 
a Medisval structure has perished, of which 
drawings so complete and fragments so nume- 
rous exist that it is possible to re-construct it as 
it stood, then at least, re-construction, and re- 
construction only, will fully “restore” that 
which is lost; and of this case the tower in 
question is, I apprehend, a signal instance. 

I do not gather from any of the letters which 
have appeared on thesubject, or from Willis’s Essay 


tern was open at the time of its original con- 
struction. If this can be shown to have been 
the case, such a fact would be a strong and 
legitimate argument in favour of what it is pro- 
posed to do, which I contend the beauty of an 
arrangement not contemplated by the original 
architect is not; but the case is not put 
on the footing of restoring an ancient arrange- 
ment, but of effecting a desirable alteration. 
Still it is only proposed to “restore” the fabric ; 
but the word is to be stretched to carry a mean- 
ing which neither itself nor the architectural 
process which it represents ought legitimately 
to convey. 

In dealing with the buildings from which we 
have learned most of the little we as yet know 
of Mediwval architecture, we cannot be too 
scrupulously careful to guard them from altera- 
tions, and to transmit them intact, as far as is in 
our power, to succeeding generations. This can 
never be done, unless we carefully confine our 
work to that which it is absolutely essential to 
do, and restrain our disposition to alter or, as 
we term it, improve, the grand old fabrics, when 
necessary repairs are in hand. For want of the 
proper appreciation of this duty, how many un- 
necessary, ricious, and destructive changes 
have been introduced, how many valuable fea- 
tures have been irremediably lost, how often has 
“restoration” been but an excuse for mutila- 
tion, alteration, modernization, and every sort of 
tampering! 

Fortunately, many opportunities offer where 
we architects of the present day can have our 
own way, and show what skill and taste we may 
have, in entirely new buildings; and many 
eccasions occur where, in necessary enlarge- 
ments, we have opportunities of adapting new 
work to old ; but I deprecate most earnestly the 
idea that im treating any monument of the 
architecture of our country, be it a village 
church or be it a cathedral, we are to hold our- 
selves at liberty to make such alterations as our 
taste or caprice may dictate in the work of those 
who made the architecture which we can only 
learn and copy. 

This is not a question so much of the Chiches- 
ter lantern as of the general principle. Chichester 
is in too good hands for one to feel any doubt 
that what is done will be right; but Mr. Scott’s 
views of restoration are not those which are 
universally held and acted upon ; and my object 
in this letter is to oppose the view implied, and | 
indeed expressed, in your correspondent’s letter, | 
that restoration includes the right to make mo- 
difications at will. Where such must necessarily | 
be made, make them and call them by their! 
right name; but wherever they can be avoided, | 
let us be content, and even thankful, to discharge | 
the pious task of repairing and re-establishing | 
the works of our forefathers, without interfering | 
to modify their designs, or to substitute our own | 
conceptions for theirs. R. 


} 











SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society 
was held this year at Amberley cum Pul- 
borough. The meeting took place under the 
presidency of the bishop of the diocese, and on 
a site of which he is the especial owner. 

Pulborough is a place full of archeological 
interest, from the fact of its standing on the old 
Stane-street, running from Chichester through 
Halmaker to London, and passing Bignor. The 
neighbourhood abounds with Roman remains ; 
and it is regarded as an undoubted fact that the 
existing Pulborough quarries were worked by 
the Romans nearly 2,000 years ago. There was 
no regular commencement of the meeting. The 
Rev. P. Royston guided the visitors to Pulborough 
church, with its lych gate and brasses, and to 
Old Place and New Place, the Park Mount, and 
Hardham Priory, accompanied by Mr. Gordon 
Hills, the architect. 

Old Place, the residence of the Apsley family, 
stands above the church.. It is an interesting 
fragment of a manor-house of the time of 
Henry VI. New Place contains portions of a 
manor-house built by the same family, probably 
in the time of Henry VIII., though containing 
traces of a still older building. 

Next followed a ride to Hardham, a short two 
miles off. Here is a farmhouse, built over some 
famous old cellars, or rather the crypt of what 
is still called Hardham Priory, the chapter-house 
of which, with its arched windows, and other 





on the architectural history of the fabric, that 
there exist grounds for believing that this lan- 


walls which indicated the former extension of 
the building; and said no doubt existed that the 
parish church originally stood on the north of 
the chapter-honse. 

A train took a considerable party from Pul- 
borough to Amberley, where, by the permission 
of the railway authorities, it stopped close under 
the castle walls. Amberley Castle was thus 
reached by a short walk of two or three minntes. 
The objects of interest at Amberley are the 
castle, which was a very ancient residence of 
the Bishops of Chichester, and the church, 
recently restored by the Rev. G. A. Clarkson, the 
vicar. 

Relative to the castie and church, Mr. Clark- 
son delivered a summary of a paper which is to 
appear in the forthcoming volume of the Society’s 
transactions. Amberley lies about five miles 
north of Arundel, twelve north-east of Chichester, 
and 514 miles from the Standard in Cornhill. 
In 1861, it was described as one of those pictu- 
resque old-world villages still to be found beyond 
the influence of the railway navvy. In August, 
1863, however, it was brought more into com- 
munication with the outer world by means of 
the railway which runs through it, connecting 
the Mid-Sussex and the South-Coast lines of the 
Brighton Company. The castle is built on the 
first portion of the South-Down chalk, after 
passing from the Wealden in a southerly direc- 
tion. According to a distinguished archzological 
writer, Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam, the castle is 
not a castle at all, though called so. It is one 
of those defended mansions, of which we have a 
list of nearly 400, crenellated, embattled, and, 
to a certain degree, fortified under the Crown. 
Many of these embattled mansions were, in after 
times, popularly denominated castles, but they 
want many of the characteristics of the old 
castles. The history of Amberley dates from an 
early period, and is associated with the struggles 
and the fortunes of Ceadwalla, the son of a sub- 
king of the West Saxons. It was subject to the 
decrees of the Council of Nice, described in 
Doomsday-book, and, in the reign of Henry L., 
and subsequently, seems to have come gradually 
and entirely into the possession of the Bishops 
of Chichester, who built here an episcopa! seat. 

As to the size of the castle, if castle it be, the 
buildings inclose a farmhouse, another dwelling, 
and a plot of ground on which Edgington had 
pitched a tent for the rest of the business of the 
day ; comprising a dinner, of which from 250 to 
300 persons partook. Some business, however, 
was transacted in the interim, and another stroll 
was taken round the ruins and the church. 

he company left the castle by trains which 
stopped for their special convenience at the dif- 
ferent stations. 





KENT ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The eighth annual congress of this Society 
took place at Hever Castle and Tonbridge, and 
notwithstanding the retired situation of Hever, 
the beauty of the weather and the rich scenery 
of the district induced a large party to assemble. 

Hever Castle was built by Sir Geoffry Boleyn, 
in the time of Henry VI., and added to by his 
son, Sir Thomas Boleyn, father of Lady Ann 
Boleyn, the unhappy wife of Henry VIII., whose 
visits to this castle add much to its celebrity. 
Through her the property became vested in the 
Crown: thence it passed through the Waldegraves 
and Humphreys to the Waldos, in which family 
it still remains. The building is moated round 
by the River Eden, and is in good preservation. 
It is castellated, with two portcullises in perfect 
condition. The internal arrangements are of an 
inferior character, though in many instances 
rendered interesting by legends of the courtship 
and estate of its royal owner. 

The Rev. William Wilberforce Battye, the 
rector of Hever, explained the principal points 
of interest. 

The annual meeting was held in the hall of 
the castle, when the Marquis Camden presided. 

The Society next proceeded to the church, 
where are some int ing brasses, as shown in 
the first volume of the “ Archzwologia,” after 
which the company again crowded into the 
vehicles prepared to convey them to Tonbridge. 
They proceeded through a very enclosed and 
well-timbered part of the weald to Chidding- 
stone, the seat of Mr. H. D. Streatfeild, where 
the party alighted at this interesting village, 
examining the church and the old timbered 
houses. They also went into the park to see 
the chiding stone, as it is called, and which is 





og of its original structure, still remain. 
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scolds of ancient times were taken there for 
punishment, but history has been silent on 
this point. It is a large sound stone work, 
about 18 ft. in height, resembling the Sphynx 
head, and probably a remnant of Druid worship. 
After traversing a delightful country, the mem- 
bers found themselves at Tonbridge Castle, an 
interesting remnant of olden times, but modern- 
ised and now the residence of the Rev. T. P. 
Fleming. Mr. Fleming here entertained the 
Society with some curious information as to the 
ancient customs of the place. He then pro- 
ceeded to explain the old structure. In the new 
hall, arrangements were made to dine 250. 








SURREY ARCH.Z OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


TuE general meeting of the members of this 
Society was held at Titsey Park, the residence 
of Mr. Granville Leveson-Gower, M.P., one of 
the vice-presidents. 

Those of the members and their friends who 
resided at a distance assembled at the Redhill 
Junction Railway in the morning. Here vehicles 
of all descriptions were in readiness to convey 
the party in the first instance to Godstone church, 
where, however, there were but few archzolo- 
gical remains for examination. 

Having seen and heard all that could be 


gleaned in connexion with Godstone church, the | 


party proceeded onward to Barrow-green, the 
residence of the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, 
who gave permission to inspect the curiosities 
of his mansion. Mr. Charles Percival, LL.D., 
gave an account of Oxted and the Burgh family. 
The mansion, he observed, took its name from a 
very large and remarkable barrow in the neigh- 
bourhood, which he hoped would soon be ex- 
cavated. The pilgrims’ road to Canterbury 
passed near to Barrow-green, the route of which 
could in several localities be clearly defined. 

The church at Limpsfield was next visited, 
Mr. Eales giving an account of it. The party 
then proceeded towards Titsey Park, the woods 
and gardens of which were open to visitors, by 
the special invitation of the owner. In front of 
the mansion there are the remains of a Roman 
villa, recently discovered, which were described 
by Mr. W. W. Pocock. The church, which is 
in close proximity to the mansion, was also 
visited, and a description of it given by Mr. 
Gower. 

After luncheon, the party returned to Redhill 
Junction. 








PENZANCE ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


TE annual picnic of this Society has taken 
place. A large party was expected to join the 
mail train from Plymouth at the Truro station, 
and thus swell the Society’s party at Penzance, 
so as to proceed across the hills to Gurnard’s 
Head, a distance of about seven miles from Pen- 
zance. On arriving at Truro no party joined the 
train. The weather was bad, but at the hour of 
starting the sun shone out. The members of 
the Society and their friends then mustered at 
the end of the Marazion-road pretty strongly, 
there being about 150 to be conducted to the 
scene of the proposed archzeological exploration. 
After proceeding about five miles, the company 
left the conveyances and proceeded on foot to 
Muifra Quoit, or Moel-vre (bare hill) Quoit, 
which was duly inspected. Mr. T. Cornish also 
led the way through the heath to Bosphrennis 
hut—Bos-porth-ennis (the house of the island 
port)—having reference, no doubt, to Porthmere, 
on the sea-shore close by. After this the party 
were conducted by Mr. Cornish toa large mound 
of stones, which are supposed to be unopened 
remains of an ancient barrow or burial-place. A 
fallen cromlech was also exhibited in a field but 
a few yards off, of which the tenant of the land 
told of his having heard that many years ago a 
miller made the top stone of the cromlech round 
as it then was, in order to convert it into a mill- 
stone, but that he found it too hard. The story 
is not probable, because there is no brook adja- 
cent at which the top of the cromlech could 
have been used as a millstone. There is no other 
top cromlech stone at present known to be of a 
circular form. The party having regained their 
vehicles, were conveyed to Gurnard’s Head, 
where the picnic took place; after which the 
company were driven to two specimens of bar- 
rows pointed out by Mr. Millett. Having been 
opened, there was no doubt as to their ancient 
character, The whole of those present crept 


into the subterranean barrows, which were 
lighted up by means of magnesium wire. The 
members of the party then returned to Pen- 
zance, 








AN ILLUSTRATION OF DRY-ROT. 


So great is the mischief caused by dry-rot, 
that good must be done by keeping attention 
directed to the causes of it. Several cases of 
this serious disorder in buildings have come 
under the observation of the writer, and in all 
those in which investigation was made, the 
cause evidently arose from damp, or want of 
ventilation. In some instances both these evils 
were combined. One of the cases referred to 
was observed in the old church of St. Pancras, 
during the time when extensive alterations were 
either just completed or in course of progress ; 
but long before the works referred to were 


commenced, the church was in a most unwhole- 
some condition ; and some of our readers will re- 
member the accounts which appeared in this 
paper at a time when there was much agita- 
tiou respecting the closing of intramural places 
of interment, descriptive of the ill-ventilated 
state of the church. Both old and young com- 
plained of the bad air in the church, which 
caused persons to leave during the service, 
affected with headache, dizziness, and sickness ; 
and several persons who with their families had 
been for long in the habit of attending the church 
were forced to discontinue doing so. On entering 
the church, even after the doors had been for some 
time open, the air was thick, heavy, and un- 
pleasant to the smell, reminding one of those 
charnel-houses in which are dead men’s bones. 
In many parts the graveyard, in consequence of 
the immense accumulation of bodies, had risen 
to a height of from 5 ft. to 6 ft. and 7 ft. above 
the original surface of the floor of the church 
and the burial-ground. 

When the dry-rot made its appearance, it 
spread with amazing rapidity. Sometimes in 
the course of a night, a fungus of about the con- 
sistence of newly fallen snow, and of a yellowish 
white unwholesome colour, would be found to 
have spread over a considerable surface. The 
fungus was without shape, but in some cases it 
rose to a height of 2 in., 3 in., or 4 in. above the 
planks or other surfaces on which it grew. It 
could be cut with a knife, leaving a clear edge 
on each side, and there did not seem to be any 
covering or membrane over the outer or under 
surfaces. The smell of those matters was un- 
pleasant, and seemed like the concentration of 





the smell which had pervaded the church for so 





long @ time before; and in a short time beams, 
planks of flooring, railings, &c., were reduced to 
rottenness: the colour changed, and a heavy 
dark brown dust fell, and represented the once 
solid timber. On making an examination with a 
view towards discovering the cause of the 
attack, it was found that in the graveyard 
near the church, there were graves and several 
vaults: there were also vaults in the inside of 
the church. Most of them were filled, or nearly 
so, with water, which had run from the over- 
crowded graves. In the interior there were 
water-logged vaults, and the walls were satu- 
rated with damp. It was also seen that from the 
want of proper spouts and drains, near the 
outer walls, the drip from the large pent-roof 
had fallen into the foundations. In this situa- 
tion, when the window-frames were properly 
arranged, a drain dug round and from parts of 
| the church, and other alterations, which should 
‘long before have been made, were completed, 





Dry Rot in a Church. 


_the dry-rot vanished, and we have heard no 
complaint of the foulness of the air. 

Our engraving shows,—A. Grave-yard, raised 
| above the surface of the ground by the deposit 
|of the dead. B. Original surface of Church. 

ma partly filled with water, in which were 
coffins. 








THE CASTLE HOWARD TUMULI. 


LATELY we mentioned the renewed exami- 
nation of the British barrows on the Earl 
of Carlisle’s estate at Castle Howard. The 
| operations have now been completed for the 
| present year; and a particular account of them 
|has appeared. They have revealed a distinct 
system of burial, generally of single bodies, 
placed in hollows dug in the apices of natural 
hillocks, which seem, so far as present researches 
have gone, to indicate the mode of burial of a 
distinct tribe or a particular social grade of the 
pre-historic Britons. Over the whole of these 
rude burials a slight mound has been raised, but 
this modern cultivation has nearly obliterated, 
rendering the places of burial very difficult of 
identity. The burials were all of the latest race 
of Britons who resorted to cremation. In no 
instance during these Castle Howard diggings 
has any trace of the long-skulled tribes, who 
buried the body entire, been found. In like 
manner, all trace of Christian burial has been 
wanting. The first opening of the low round 
barrows (the eighth of this year’s explorations, 
and the eleventh of the Castle Howard series) 
was made on the summit of a natural hill north- 








west of the last great burial-mound described, 
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on Taylor’s Moors. The small tumulus was 
formed of stone and sand, and had been much 
ploughed down, but was still 20 ft. in diameter, 
and (say) 1 ft. high. Just below the tilled sur- 
face a cap or dome of pure charcoal was found, 
beneath which was the deposit of burnt bones, 
placed in a central hollow formed in the natural 
ground, 1 ft. wide and 1 ft. deep. The appear- 
ance of the sides and immediate locality showed 
that the body had been consumed on the spot. 
The skull indicated youth. There was no flint 
implement, nor any guide to the sex of the in- 
terment. This burial was of the rudest and most 
primitive description. 

The next opening made was on the apex of 
a hillock about 150 yards west of the large 
tumulus on Windmill-hill. Here, again, the 
plough had nearly eradicated all traces of the 
interment. The mound as measured was 120 ft. 
diameter and 1 ft. high. An opening was made 
in the centre, but little trace of burial was found. 
A few inches below the surface a deposit of 





burnt bones was met with, piled round with 
stones in the cyst fashion. Below this burial a/| 
large stone slab was found, and below it a second | 
(or rather the first) burial, in a deposit of char- | 
coal. This body had been most imperfectly 

burnt, and was one of considerable stature. 

Some bones were yet quite recognizable, the 

pelvic bones in particular. The first burial had 

been placed in a hollow in the natural ground, 

and had been covered by the flag on which the 

upper burial was made. At the south side of 
the hollow with the first burial a perfectly plain | 
incense-cup was found, with the mouth to the | 
body. The cup was 3 in. in diameter, and had | 
no marking beyond a groove on the bottom, and 

showed no wheel-marks. The best idea of the | 
shape is obtained from the twopenny pork-pie of | 
the present day. There was no fiint nor any | 
ornament. This barrow was peculiar for having 

two burials, one upon the other. 

The next opening was in a tumulus in a 
meadow adjoining Windmill-hill, which, although | 
27 ft. across, yielded no trace of any burial. It. 
was thought this mound had been dug over and | 
over again for rabbits. 

The next excavation was made in a small 
mound on a hill west of the large tumulus on | 
Windmill-hill. 9 in. below the surface (again | 
ploughed down), in a central hollow in the, 
natural ground, 2 ft. diameter and 1 ft. deep, | 
a deposit of burnt bones, with many signs of 
burning, and two incense-cups, were found, one 
cup broken, and above the interment, the other 
perfect, and among the bones of the skull. The 
broken cup was of a blueish tender ware, pierced 
near the bottom, and beautifully marked exter- 
nally with triangles having reversed lines. The 
fragments were nearly all recovered. The per- 
fect cup was 3 in. in diameter, and resembled 





in the Slingsby-avenue, of which an estimate of 
70 ft. diameter would be moderate. This mound 
had been so completely and frequently upturned 
for rabbits that every trace of the original pur- 
pose for which it was reared was lust, as was also 
a whole day’s labour. 

The last opening for the present year was 
made by the Rev. Mr. Greenwell and Mr. Bigge 
in a small barrow left unexamined in Cook’s 
Moor, to the extreme west. The “ houe” was 
24 ft. diameter and 1} ft. high. In the central 
hollow, 2 ft. wide by 14 ft. deep, the burnt body 
was found in quantities of charcoal. There was 
no urn nor pottery, but there was a very fine 
thumb-flint, thus in the last opening disposing 
of the theory that no flint implements accom- 
panied the low barrow burials. 

A volume of description of the barrows is, we 
believe, in preparation by Mr. Greenwell, at 
whose cost the researches have been made. 





THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


Manmup Bey, Astronomer to the Viceroy of 
Egypt, has published an interesting treatise, 
with the view of proving their dates from their 
connection with Sirius, the “ Dogstar.” The 
late Viceroy Said Pasha ordered him to work 


out this problem. He found the exact mea- | 
surement of the largest to be 231 métres at) 


the base, and 146°40 from the ground to the 
apex. Hence follows that the sides are at an 
angle of 51° 45’. Mahmud Pasha found that 
the angles of the other three pyramids, near 
Memphis, were on an average inclination of 
52°, The fact that the sides of these monu- 
ments are placed exactly true to the four quar- 
ters of:the globe, seemed to point to some con- 
nexion with the stars, and Mahmud Bey found 
Sirius sends his rays nearly vertically upon the 
south side, when passing the meridian of 
Ghizeh. He then found, on calculating back the 
exact positions the star occupied in past cen- 
turies, that the rays of Sirius were exactly ver- 
tical to the south side of the Great Pyramid, 
3300 B.C. Sirius was dedicated to the god 
Sothis or Toth Anubis, and hence the astrono- 


mer deduces, that the Pyramids were built about | 


3300 B.C.—a date nearly coinciding with Bun- 
sen’s calculation, who fixes the reign of Cheops 
at thirty-four centuries before Christ. 





DIOPHANTINE ANALYSIS AT OXFORD, 
IN 1865. 

A worKMAN having propounded the error, 
current among carpenters, that a triangle whose 
sides are as 3, 4, and 5, is the only right-angled 
one whose sides are commensurable, | corrected 


CONDITION OF WATERING PLACES. 


You have long directed attention to the 
deplorable condition of the dwellings of the 
“ poorest poor ;” but the condition of the dwell- 
ings for those several degrees above the poor 
seems to merit attention, especially at the pre- 
sent moment, when anticipation, just or unjust 
as the event may prove, ¢xisis of the possibility 
of this country being again visited by cholera. 

I have recently visited a watering-place on 
the east coast, and found a block of buildings, 
chiefly designed for the reception of visitors, of 
rather recent erection, admirably planned to 
| engender or propagate disease such as typhus 
|or cholera. The houses are in pairs; the lower 
| floor, level with the ground, being for sitting- 
| rooms, the upper for bedrooms. The walls 
}extend on each side backward, forming, as it 
| were, the one-half of the letter H. Close to the 
| kitchens, and only a couple of yards from the 
| rooms for human habitation, is a cesspool, one 
| for each house, and in the space between, one 
| pump for the use of the inhabitants of the two 

houses. Now if builders, I will not say archi- 

| tects, plan and erect houses in this way, can we 

wonder at the extension of disease ? Only think 

of all the water for drinking, cooking, and per- 

sonal ablation being derived from such a source! 
M. D. 

*.* The name of the place and the position 
‘of the houses have been communicated to us, 
but we forbear at present from publishing them. 





| 
| 





| 


| ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, ST. ALBAN’S. 


“ A worD on the spot [says the poet Gray] is 
worth a cartload of recollection.” What I am 
about to write to you “ touching” Lord Bacon’s 
church is noted before the church itself, now a 
mere carcass or shell, but instructive in every 
way,—a fitting subject for a peripatetic lecture 
from that M.A. in architectural characteristics, 
tke Professor Willis ; fit to fill a note-book for 
future publication of our modern “ Oxford anti- 
quary,” Mr. J. H. Parker. 

That Mr. G. G. Scott has undertaken his work 
of restoration or alteration with a knowledge of 

what he is about, and a resolute determination 
| to carry out his own views in re-making the 
church as it was before the attempted revival of 
| the Classic style under Holbein, John of Padua, 
| and, still later, Inigo Jones, there cannot be a 
| doubt; but he has such a task before him that, 
| I am afraid, he will only reproduce— 


** Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece, 
A patch’d, vamp’d, future, old, revived, new piece.”’ 


| And yet I am assured “No:” I assuredly 
| hope so. 


the base of a truncated cone. It was cord-} him by showing several others. Thisled me to} At every visit I make to the church, 


marked horizontally, and was pierced with nine observe that all these appeared to belong to two | 
perpendicular lines of three holes, the upper} series; one of which, beginning from 3, 4, and 5, | 


eighteen being pierced through on the squzre, the | 
lowest row being oblique, as if to drain off mois- | 


continually shortens the triangle, or brings the 
two short sides nearer to equability; while the 


* Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sua upon the upland lawn,” 


|I tremble for the fate of a Jacobean south 


ture from the bottom of the vessel. This was the | other series, starting from the same, continually chancel doorway, plain and unpretending, under 


first instance where two incense-cups had been 
found with one burial, the two differing in type 
also. 

The next opening was made in the centre of a 
mound 30 yards west of the last, on a rounded 
hill, slightly added to and much reduced in size. 
In a circular hollow, 2 ft. wide and 8 in. deep, 
and about 12 in. below the surface, enormous 
quantities of charcoal were met with, some 
lumps being as big as a man’s hand, and quite 
as perfect as if burnt yesterday, instead of having 
been buried over 2,000 years. The deposit of 
calcined bones was made in the midst of the 
charcoal ; and on the top of the burial, near the 
bones of the skull, on the south-west, a small 
globular incense-cup was found, grooved hori- 
zontally, and profusely marked with dots on the 
sides and on the bottom. There were cord- 
marks on the edge. Up to this point no trace 
of flint implements had been found with any of 
these peculiarly rude burials. 

The next opening was made by Mr. Monkman, 
in the “ Rye-hills”—a sandy tillage field. The, 





lengthens it, or brings the two longest nearer to 
equality. For example :— 


Shortening Series. Lengthening Series, 
3 4 5 3 4 5 


20 21 29 8 15 17 
119 120 169 5 12 13 
696 697 955 12 35 37 

4263 4264 6149 7 24 25 
&e. &e. 


In the shortening series the two short sides 
differ always by the greatest common measure 


| which Francis Bacon, when alive, entered the 
church wherein his mother was buried, and with 
whom, in his Will, he desired to be buried. It is 
| still happily standing, though in discordance, I 
| admit, with the Gothic architecture of the well- 
proportioned chancel, but in full accordance with 
Bacon’s statue and the architecture of all that 
remains of Gorhambury as it stood in the days of 
| Queen Elizabeth and King James. 
The churchyard, by sheer necessity, is made 


j 
| 
j 


of all three; and in the lengthening series the to shelter a pile of lofty pews; some green- 
two longest always differ by either once or twice | baized, some red-baized, — skirted with brass 
that measure. This led to a conjecture that it | coffin nails (may I so call them ?)—and enough, 
might be a property of all such triangles to have if lighted, to set Barry’s Houses of Parliament, 
(when reduced to their lowest terms) two sides| the Penitentiary, and Father Thames on fire. 
differing by either 1 or 2; and I wrote to an| Happily these are condemned to firewood, for 
Oxford mathematician to ask if this could be | household purposes; and open carved seats will 
proved to be the case. He replied that, as the | replace them, much to the comfort and cleanli- 
question belonged to the “‘ Diophantine Analysis,” | ness of the congregation. 

he had referred it to the man he considered best| The artificial earth, some 3 ft. deep, the ac- 
up in that subject. Accordingly, in about a} cumulation of centuries of burials and neglect, 
week I received a supposed demonstration that | that surrounded the outer wall of the church, has 
the above is universally true of all prime right-| been removed sufficiently deep to admit of a 








tumulus had been a very large one, and was still | angled triangles. The process was by ordinary 
40 ft. in diameter, but reduced to about a foot | algebra, but jumping over steps that I was 
of forced earth. The mound was all sand, and | unable to supply, and arriving at the result that 
was fall of rabbit-burrows. The labour of} (7, y, 2, being the three sides in their lowest 
driving a 15 ft. trench through it was lost, for! terms), either x y, or y z, must be 1 or 2. Mean- 


the interment had been long since destroyed by | while, however, I had found this was not the, 
the plough. Fragments of a fine cinerary urn | case, as one example will suflice to show. For | 


and traces of the cremated interment were found |<, y, z, may be 161, 240, and 289, in which the 
near the centre, and four pieces of wrought flint two nearest, instead of differing by once or 
were also found. | twice their greatest common measure, differ by 
The next opening was in an immense tumulus | forty-nine times! E. L, Garver. 


| tiled gutter and tile drain-pipes. The plumbers 
are on the roof of the nave. 

The exterior of the chancel is strongly shored 
up, and properly so, for it was (is) more than 
nodding to its fall; but I hope every hewn stone 
will be preserved that can be made available. 
A new “ London stone,” in London, would not be 
the London stone of the Romans or Jack Cade. 
A new rough-hewed red sand-stone in the Corona- 
tion Chair in Westminster Abbey could not be 
| the Coronation-stone of King Robert 1. of Scot- 
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land, or King Edward J. of England. The cut 
and reset Koh-i-noor of England and Queen 
Victoria, is no longer the uncut and inestimable 
diamond of the Sikhs and Runjeet Singh. A 


Preservation Society is as much needed as a} 


Restoration Society. C. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
PRIZES FOR ART-WORKMEN. 


Tue following competitions are open to all | 


| 


bond fide art-workmen, whether members of the | 


Architectural Museum or not. It will be seen 
that the complaint of a stone carver in our 
columns some little time ago is thus answered. 

The Council offer a first prize of 201., a second 
prize of 5l., and a third prize of 21., for the most 
successfal carvings in stone of a subject from 
Flaxman’s illustrations of Dante, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Triumph of Christ.” 

A first prize of 151. for the best, and a second 
prize of 51. for the next best rendering in wood 
of a poppyhead not less than 10 in. high and 
carved on both sides. 

A first prize of 151. for the best, and a second 
prize of 5/. for the next best reproduction of the 
head of the Statue of Germanicus in repoussé or 
bossed up silver. 

A prize of 101., given conjointly by the Eccle- 
siological Society of London and Mr. Beresford 
Hope, is offered for the reproduction in translucid 
enamels, ona flat “ plaque ” or plate of silver, of 
the figure of S. Barbara, ascribed to Nino Pisano, 
and marked 7,451 in the Statue or Sculpture 
Collection at the South Kensington Museum. 

A prize of 101., given by Mr. Ruskin, is offered 
for the reproduction of the same figure in opaque 
enamels on copper, similar to those of the chasse 
No. 2,231, the altar cross No. 2,332, and the two 
plaques Nos. 2,191 and 2,192, at South Kensing- 
ton. 

The Council of the Architectural Museum offer 
a first prize of 101. for the best, and a second 
prize of 5l. for the next best panel filled with 
marble mosaic work, without figures or animal 
life, suited to architectural decoration. 

In addition to the above prizes, certificates of 
merit will be given in deserving cases, and the 
Council of the Architectural Museum may, at 
their discretion, award the sum of ll. ls. or 
upwards, or a book, for objects showing merit, 
although not sufficient to secure a prize. 

The conditions will be obtainable at our office. 





THE ATLANTIC AND OTHER CABLES. 


Ir is suggested by a correspondent of a daily 
paper to start three ships instead of one, each ship 
having a wire rope of great strength attached to 
the stern, of at least three miles in length. At the 
end of this rope (he continues) I would attach a 
thick ring weighing several hundred pounds, 
through which the end of the cable at Valentia 
should be passed : the ships would then be obliged 
to follow the cable, as the least deviation would 
be indicated by the angle described by the ropes. 
The ships should be from two to three miles 
apart, the Great Eastern in the middle; and 
when within ten or fifteen miles of the broken 
end of the cable they would, by a signal from the 
Great Eastern, stop, and begin the winding up. 
When the cable is raised a mile high, the first 
and third ships should stop, leaving the Great 
Eastern to finish the work. By this means the 
slack of at least six or seven miles of the cable 
would be available to raise it at the surface of 
the water even if the depth were two miles. 

The underwriters interested in the lost cable, it 
is said, have settled with the insurers, as if the 
cable were indeed a total loss. A new cable has 
already been begun, so as to prevent all possi- 
bility of improvement in the “faulty cable.” 
The whole affair seems to be in the hands of the 
unsuccessful cable constructors. 

In Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia there 
are fifty-two submarine cables, which are of the 
aggregate length of 5,625 miles, and the insu- 
lated wires of which measure 9,783 miles. The 
longest of these is 1,550 fathoms, and the 
shortest 1} fathom. There are ninety-five sub- 
marine cables in the United States and British 
North America, which measure 68 miles, and 
their insulated wires 133 miles. The overland 
telegraph line between New York and the west 
coast of Ireland, through British Columbia, Nor- 
thern Asia, and Russia, will be 20,479 miles 

long, 12,740 miles of which are completed. It 





has at length been resolved that this line shall] applied that they should be secured a minimum 
cross from America to Asia at the southern point| rate of wages irrespective of how the rock 
of Norton Sound, on the American side, to St. | turned out. This has been conceded, at least in 
| Lawrence Island, and from thence to Cape| principle, by Col. Pennant, although no fixed 
| Thadeus, on the Asiatic continent. Two sub-} minimum has yet been determined upon. An 
marine cables will be required for this, one 135 | advance is also to be given to those who are 
miles long, and the other 250 miles long. Cape | engaged in making slabs. 

Thadeus is 1,700 miles from the month of the 
Amoor River. = 


—== JOINT COUNTIES LUNATIC ASYLUM FOR 
- CARMARTHEN, CARDIGAN, AND PEM- 
THE PROPOSED NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE : 


FOR MANCHESTER BROKE. 
MAD oR. Tue building is nearly ready for occupation. 














| Tur Exchange Committee have exhibited at! The establishment was intended to contain 305 


the old Exchange a drawing for a new Ex- | patients, but owing tothe architect's plans being 
change, upon the basis of the enlarged scheme | curtailed of two wings, it is only suited to 
suggested by the corporation. | accommodate 212 patients. 
The style is Italian. The principal entrance; The architect employed by the committee of 
is placed in the Cross-street front, and the | visitors is Mr. David Brandon, of London. The 
_drawing accordingly exhibits the Cross-street | building was begun in March, 1863, by the con- 
and Market-street frontages. The Cross-street | tractor, Mr. George Pollard, Taunton, Somerset- 
front presents two projecting pavilions, with a| shire. Mr. George Pratt has superintended the 
receding centre, the angles surmounted by | erection since August, 1863, as clerk of the 
towers. The pavilions, or wings, are united on! works. Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Beard were em- 
| the lower story by a portico of Doric columns, | ployed as foremen and managers to the con- 
from 25 ft. to 30 ft. in height. The Market-' tractor. 
street outline is in keeping with that of Cross-; The walls are built of stone chiefly from 
street, having two wings, one at either end, the | Tygwyn quarry, with Bath-stone dressings. The 
recessed centre not being so deep as that on the whole of the exterior walls are cased with brick 
Cross-street side. This frontage is terminated | inside with a hollow space to prevent the damp 
at the junction of Market-street and Exchange- | coming to the interior. Flues and other meazs 
street by a tower, placed so as to front) are adopted to carry off the foul air from the 
directly towards Victoria-street. Another en- sleeping dormitories, corridors, &c. 
trance at the junction of Exchange-street and, The towers, east and west, which are 86 ft. 
Bank-street will be so placed as to front into | high, contain large slate cisterns capable of 
St. Ann’s-equare. | holding 6,000 gallons each of water; this 
The ground-floor will be occupied principally | water is pumped up from “Job's Well” by 
by the large room, which will be lighted not | means of a steam-engine, to the top of these 
only from the roof in the centre, but also by towers, from whence it finds its way to other 
windows looking into the three principal streets. | cisterns and taps throughout the whole of the 
The area of the site is about 250 ft. by 200 ft. | building. Hot-water cisterns are fixed below 
The upper stories contain suites of offices for | those of cold water, and this is used for baths 
public companies and others. | for lunatics and the washing up connected with 
| the patients. 
| The whole of the stoves and ranges and 
| fittings in kitchen, hot-water supply, &c., have 
| been executed by Mr. Thos. Potter, of London. 
The site has an elevation of 190 ft. above 
the level of the sea, and commands a view of 
the town and environs of Carmarthen, with 
an extensive and charming view of the Vale of 








THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Ipswich.—The master builders resolved that | 
nv answer could be forwarded to the operative | 
bricklayers, as to their desire to have an advance | 


of wages to 4s. a day, until the names of the Towy, and the hills near Brecon in the east, and 
persons who issued the circular should be! 4, the west the high range in ‘Sateen 
attached to it. The men, to the number of| 1; 5, situated about one mile from Guildhall. 
sixty-nine, thereupon signed a round-robin, and | . yar axmarth 
demanded an answer, which was sent, and to the | \¢°" © ster 
effect that they could not agree to advance the 
rate of wages to 4s. a day; but in order to 
enable them to complete the contracts now on RAILWAY MATTERS, 
hand, they would agree, that after the first week . 
in October the rate of wages should be in classes Pee athens 4 tates ares Band om —_ 
Dt > 
of oer oe an aa a he our, the class of the | statement that the receipts of the general under. 
mnem to Do Colquennes By Ene SaneEED Oe SEEING | taking, 72} miles open, amounted for the half- 
at their value. The men would not accept these | year cathe the 80th re to 146 6191 and for 
. 5 , ” 
ie na aye ont. fi : the same half of last year to 125,2071., showing 
Pershore.—A meting of journeymen brick- an increase of 17°10 per cent. The total! receipts 
layers has been held in this town, to consider on the ques sllenas ter: tio belie ae 
|the low rate of wages, and adopt means for the S$0th June “1083 oueunted po 82.31 
| raising the same. All the speakers agreed as |, ‘ : rte ne 
t le eyed 2 ee es The aggregate number of passengers con- 
o the impossibility of maintaining themselves veyed on the company’s lines and branches 
and families with the low sate of wages paid, during the past three half-years was 11,383,157 
while provisions of all kinds were so high. For of which 8.658.693 were third-class, 1.832.362 
years past the masters in Pershore, they said, uaseilldiieen and 892.102 Gunkabion passengers ; 
had been paying only 3s. or dey, which, taking and of the total number of passengers men. 
“ge i eng pa loss o ewe &c., averaged, tioned, 8,873,550 were conveyed over the Metro- 
in the majority of cases, scarecly 10s. per week politan Extensions, of which 6,706,962 were 
daring the year. Jt was also stated that the third-class, 1,428,586 second-class, and 737,002 
bricklayers in Pershore were receiving from 3s. Soctitinn Eee . 4 
to 9s. per week less wages than the bricklayers The invention of Mr. Preece, the superin- 
in neighbouring towns,—the highest rate of tendent of tele bh on the South-Western 
wages paid in Pershore being 18s. per week, grapey 


ee : 4 Railway, for communication between passengers 
whilst in Evesham it was 21s., and in Worcester y> 2 . aggre ‘thd 
27s. It was unanimously agreed Pome at sesacey guards, and drivers of trains, and which is now in 


master builders in Pershore of the men’s deter- | 48° ™ oortats of the express trains gs the South- 
mination to cease working after the 26th ult., ba a has been thus ee ee 
unless at an advance of 6d. per day. mail . ya ear he f ' hi . Fee aa ah 
Jedburgh.—At a meeting of the joiners of this | “°°°®™ “P: She Rees oF ieee ee : Ss 
town it has been resolved to ask the masters for glass proveckeng an enamel face, on which is 
an advance of 2s. per week of wages, as they inscribed “To warn the guard, break the glass 
were below the other towns in the district. and turn bs he handle, which handle projets 
Penrhyn.— We have already mentioned that from the disc, The glass breaks at the slightest 
there has been a strike of the quarrymen at the tap, and the handle on being turned sets ringing 
extensive Penrhyn Quarries, North Wales. The threo electric bells, cae 6 Ven ah the tere end 
quarrymen have since had several interviews of the train, another vo at the aft end, and 
with the proprietor, Col. Pennant, M.P., and an the third immediately in front of the driver on 
arrangement has been arrived at, and all the the eae The peenrs then as 
men have resumed work. The chief point com- with the following instructions :— 
plained of by the men was, that when the rock | _ ‘‘ When the guards and engine-man hear the bell ring, 


° they will at once look carefully along each side of the 
happened to turn out bad many of them did not pone and in case any ‘ales actlieben be seen, ore 














earn more than 6s. to 7s. per week, and they | carriage be on fire, or other occurrence of # serious 
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character be observed, the train will be stopped as} Jrlaim (Lancashire).—The foundation-stone of 


Peet By cidade en recived by the elcbook, Sheela, | the new Church of St. John the Baptist, Irlam, 
however, the guards and engine-man fail to observe any-| has been laid by the vicar of the parish of 
thing which really necessitates an immediate stoppage of | Eccles, in which Irlam is situated. The site of 


the train, their duty will be to stop the train at the next ‘ 
station or juuuthin, op as to pechect the train, when the church, and also for a churchy ard in con- 
stopped, by fixed signals, When the train is stopped, the | M¢xion with it, is the gift of the late Mr. J. 
passenger who broke ~ ir and rang the bell will com- | Greaves, of Irlam Hall, who waz also the chief 


ae gue oa dead —— ee he contributor to the building fund. The new 
pessenger gave the alarm by looking for the broken glass ; church is intended to seat about 300 persons, 


po HF the aay! oe Ma sad — an va and when completed will have cost about 2,0001. 
ven, oF trom insullictent cause, the names and! It will be a Gothic building, externally of stone 
dresses 2 , a~ ay 
otdenineinaeteempb aka Ruanern state beingeeed diy shewelin and wits 
: ; : Stourton for the dressings. Internally it w 

The traffic receipts of the railways in the | faced with different coloured bricks, unplastered. 
i ingdom for the week ending August 18, | 7,, passages and floor of the chancel will be 
18 OO. a Su mileage of 11,957, amount to/ tiled in patterns. Above the chancel, which 
772,3551., being equal to G41. 12s. per mile. For | wil) be seated for the choir, there will be a low 
the corresponding week of last year the receipts | tower containing a belfry, and capped by an 
were 736,7331. ; the number of miles open 11,673, octagonal broached spire. Opening from the 
or 631. 26. per mile. chancel by an arch to the east will be a circular 
sacrarium, or private chapel, and to the west 
the nave. To the south will be the organ-loft, 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Mickleham (Surrey).—The new almshouses 


here have been opened. The building stands om 
the site of the old almshouses destroyed by fire 
some twelve months since. It has been erected 
by public subscription, under the immediate 
superintendence of Mr. Henry 
Norbury Park, and is built of flint, faced with 
stone, being intended in some degree to cor- 
respond with the National School, which it 
closely adjoims. The building consists of a 
centre, two stories high, and two wings, and 
contains the requisite accommodation for eight 
families. 


P. Grissell, of 


Lowestoft.—Arrangements have been recently 
concluded by the Town Improvement Commis- 
sioners with Capt. Robert Crowe, for the pur- 
chase of a valuable estate, containing about nine 
acres of building land, upon the North Common, 
for the erection of first-class mansions and villas, 
to meet the requirements of this charming and 


WATER POWER IN WAREHOUSES. 


WE have on several occasions alluded to the 


timbered, and approached by an external door. | much-increasing watering-place. The architect 
There will be also a separate door, with timbered | has provided in his design an esplanade 57 ft. in 
porch, for admitting the congregation. The | width, upon the summit of the cliff; and which 
work is being carried out by Mr. J. Bradburn, of | from its great elevation above the sea will present 





application of turbines to hoisting purposes 
in Manchester and other Lancashire towns, | Eccles, from the designs of Mr. J. Medland 
which have the advantage of a high-pressure | Taylor, of Manchester, architect. 

water service; and Mr. Pearce, of Bradford, Stainby (Lincolnshire). — Stainby Church 
has now adopted another very ingenious having undergone a restoration, has been opened 
arrangement in the shape of a water-engine, for divine worship by the Bishop of Lincoln. | 
which was put down by Messrs. Ramsbottom The old church had a nave and north aisle, 
& Co., of Blackburn. The engine is supplied with a small modern tower. The whole of 
with water from the corporation mains on a the church and iower, except the north aisle, 
pressure of 60 or 70 lb. to the square inch. has been taken down and rebuilt. The church 


The water enters a pair of water-engines, each | BOW Consists of nave and chancel with north and 
of which possesses a pair of cylinders and | South aisles, with organ-chamber and the vestry 
pistons. The cylinders oscillate upon trunnions, | 4b the east end of the north aisle. At the west 
and the effect of this oscillation is to reverse the | €nd of the church is the tower surmounted by a 
valvular arrangement, thereby causing a con-| Spire 108 ft. high. The style adopted is Early 
tinuous rotatory motion, which puts the hoist in| Decorated, from designs by Mr. R. Coad, of 
action. The engine has been applied with suc-| London. The church is approached by two 
cess to printing-machines, to a mortar-grinding | ¢ntrances; one through the tower at the west 
machine, and other apparatus requiring a motive | end, the other on the south side of the church ; 
power on a small scale. The experiments made | the priest’s door being on the south side of the 
on this occasion were quite satisfactory. The | Chancel. The church is lighted by tracery 
hoisting of three sheets of wool or topa, each | Windows, there being two windows in each side 





weighing about 5 cwt., did not occupy more than 
seven minutes, and the quantity of water con- 
sumed in the process was about 120 gallons. A | 
series of experiments followed, and including the 
sheets raised in the first experiment, no fewer 


and a tracery window in each end of the aisles. 
The chancel is lighted by a three-light tracery 
window at the east end and two windows on the 


glazed with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & 


south side. Each window in the chancel is 


Bell, of London. The roofs are all in deal, 
stained and varnished. The rafters are boarded 
on the back, and open to the ridge. The whole 
of the fittings in the church and chancel are in 
oak, with an oak screen dividing the organ- 
chamber from the chancel. The chancel is 
paved with tiles from Mr. Godwin’s, of Lurgwar- 
dine. The exterior dressings are in Clipsham 
stone, with rubble-stone walling dressed and 


than fifteen sheets of wool, weighing in the 
aggregate 3 tons 15 cwt., were raised from the 
ground-floor to the highest story of the ware- 
house in the short space of forty-five minutes. | 
The entire quantity of water consumed was only | 
570 gallons, the cost of which was about 64d. 








building frontages probably unrivalled along the 
coast. It is not intended to disturb the bold 
and picturesque nature of the slopes, but simply 
to provide suitable walks and seats thereon for 
the convenience of the public. A Gothic clock- 
tower, with reading and lounging rooms, will 
also be added. An immediate commencement 
will be made by Capt. Crowe, who has decided 
to expend about 25,0001. to complete this invest- 
ment. The architect appointed to the Belle 
Vue Park Estate, as it is called, is Mr. W. Old- 
ham Chambers, of Lowestoft, who will have the 
superintendence of the works, and from whose 
designs the erections will be carried ont. 
Birmingham.—The foundation stone of the 
Curzon Exhibition Hall, about to be erected by 
a limited liability company on land adjacent to 
the Old Wharf, at the top of Suffolk-street, prin- 
cipally for the accommodation of the Dog Show, 
but available also for other purposes, has been 
laid by Viscount Curzon, M.P. The buildings 
will occupy a site having a frontage towards 
Snaffolk-street of 119 ft. and a depth of 131 ft., 
and comprise a lofty hall 108 ft. long and 91 ft. 
wide, with principal central entrance at the end 
from Suffolk-street. There are four shops, two 
on each side of the principal entrance, and at 
the extreme end of the front on the right will be 
the second entrance to the hall and gallery, 
while on the extreme left there will be a 
gateway entrance to extensive vaults in the 
basement. On the first floor the entire front- 
age and depth over the shops is to be occupied 
by refreshment and retiring rooms. There will 
be also a refreshment-room on the ground-floor. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leighton Buzzard.—The musical chimes at the | 


parish church have been restored by a Leighton 
gentleman. The tenor is 26 ewt. The spire of 
this church is 192 ft. high, and exceeds in height 
all within a considerable circuit. The new 
church spire already spoken of will thus be a 
comparatively small one. Colonel Hanmer, who 
laid the chief stone of the new edifice, laid a 
donation of 5001. on it. So also did the Rev. 
Henry Foulis, the incumbent of a neighbouring 
parish, and a liberal benefactor to the Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption. 

Neath (South Wales).—Neath Abbey Church, 
which has been closed for some time, whilst 
undergoing extensive alterations, has now been 
re-opened for divine service. Through the 
assistance of Lord Dynevor, Mr. Howel Gwyn, 
and other landed proprietors, a new aisle has 
been added to the church, which now consists of 
acentre aisle, with one on either side, and a 
chancel. The chancel has been laid with en- 
caustic tiles, the gift of Mr. E. A. Moore, of 
Lonlis, the Duke of Beaufort contributing an 
ornamental altar-rail; the Commandments and 
Lord’s Prayer, in illuminated church-text, being 
presented by Mrs. Gwyn, of Dyffryn; and the 
reading-desk and lectern by Mr. F. A. Aylwin. 
The glass in the windows is “lined” in imita- 
tion of the old lozenge pane, and ground or 
deadened to render the light in the church diffa- 
sive. In the south aisle is a memorial window, 
which has recently been erected, representing 
the Angels at the Sepulchre announcing the 
Resurrection of our Lord, with the following 
inscription, in Welsh, from Luke, chap. 24, v. 5:— 
“ Why seek ye the living amongst the dead? He 


laid in courses. The interior facings and ar-| A gallery will be carried entirely round the inte- 
cading are in Carby stone. The building is rior of the hall, on the same level as the upper 
covered with Westmoreland slates, with a ridge refreshment-rooms. A second staircase to the 
|in Clipsham stone. The church is prepared for gallery is approached from the side of the hall. 
heating by Messrs. Stuart & Smith, of Sheffield. he main approach to the hall will be under an 
The whole of the wood and stone carving has arch supported by columns with carved capitals, 
been done by Mr. Phillips, ot London. The bells and up a flight of stone steps, through a vesti- 
are from Mr. Taylor, of Loughborough. The bule groined in brickwork. The gallery will be 
whole of the expense (nearly 5,000/.) has been , carried by wrought-iron ornamental lattice gir- 
defrayed by the Rev. Geo. Osborne, rector of ders and deal joists on cast-iron columns, sixteen 
the parish of Stainby and Gundry. The con-| im number. Light will be obtained by a large 
tractors for the whole of the works were Messrs. circular end window and skylights extending the 
Halliday & Cave, of Greetham, Oakham; and whole length of the hall; and a wide louvre 
Mr. Geo. Walters was foreman of the works. | ventilator, of corresponding length, will give 
Carlisle.—A deficiency in Carlisle Cathedral, | ventilation. The style adopted is a free treat- 
says the local Journal, has now been supplied. ment of Gothic. The walls will be of brickwork, 
When, a few years ago, the Archwological and of a plain character, the main front being 
Institute of Great Britain held their meeting at treated in a somewhat more liberal manner by 
Carlisle, the members who devoted themselves | the introduction of stone strings and cornices, 
mainly to the study of ecclesiastical architec-| columns, arches, earved work, and coloured 
ture, pointed out that Mr. Owen Jones’s brilliant bricks. The architect is Mr. Edward Holmes ; 
ceiling seemed to render the introduction of and Messrs. Horsley Brothers have contracted to 
more colour below necessary to make it in keep- complete the designs by the Ist of November 
ing with the rest of the building. This has now uext. The entire cost of the structure will be 
been done. For the past three weeks workmen , about 7,5001., exclusive of internal fittings. 
from Messrs. Hardman & Co.’s Dublin house! Liverpool_—The erection of the new public 
have been engaged in decorating the organ, and | offices for the transaction of the parochial busi- 
their work is now nearly completed. The design | ness of the township of Toxteth Park, now will be 
is so chosen and executed as to harmonisewiththe commenced, the formal ceremony of laying the 
colours in the roof. The pipes are painted blue, first stone being dispensed with. The building 
of the same tint as the ceiling, but of various | about to be erected is on the north side of High 
degrees of shade, the large and prominent pipes Park-street, immediately west of the reservoir of 
being darker, and the colour gradually toning the corporation water-works, and will cover an 
down lighter as the pipes grow smaller on each | arca of 1,050 square yards. The building will 
side. The groundwork of blue is embellished’ be in the Roman style of architecture. The 
with red and white bands, and floreated decora- | front elevation, in High Park-street, will be of 
tions of gold. Simple sprigs of gold ornament | yellow patent brick, with stone facings, the 
the smaller pipes, while on the larger the em- | architraves and window heads and sills being of 





is not here, but is risen.” The church wants a 
stained-glass window in the chancel. 


bellishments of gold and red and white are’! red sandstone. This elevation will consist of a 


j larger and more elaborate. ceutre with two wings, the entire width of the 
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elevation being 90 ft. The height of the central 
portion, from the ground to the apex, will be 
40 ft., whilst that of the two wings up to the 
cornice will be 20 ft., and the depth to the ex- 
treme back about 100 ft. From the roof, in the 
centre of the building, a dome will rise, forming 
a@ prominent feature in the external appearance 
of the structure. The Board-room will be im- 
mediately under this dome, by which it will be 
lighted. The main entrance will be on the west 
side of the High Park-street frontage, leading to 
the several offices and the Board-room. The 


chief office for receiving the poor-rates will be 


30 ft. by 27 ft., lighted from High Park-street, 
and in the wings on each side of this apartment, 
there will be two other offices respectively ap- 
propriated to the department of the superin- 
tendent registrar, and that of the Government 
tax collector. The Board-room will be in the 
centre of the interior, and will, of course, be the 
principal apartment in the building. Its dimen- 
sions will be 50 ft. by 30 ft., and its height from 
the floor to the dome, 45 ft. This apartment is 
intended to be devoted to the meetings of guar- 
dians, as well as to the annual general vestry 
meetings, and aj] other meetings connected with 
the business of the township. Corridors of 
ample dimensions will run entirely round the 
Board-room, giving access to the several offices 


THE Cospure STaTvE AND THE ANGLO-FRENCH 


THe Ruins or Bury CasTLE DISCOVERED, — 
Exuisit1on.—The cast of Mr. Theed’s statue of | Workmen engaged in the construction of a main 
the late Prince Consort, which stands in the| sewer along the line of an intended new street 
Centre Transept of the Crystal Palace, has been} in Bury, leading from the old market-place to 
lent by her Majesty to the committee of the/Castle-croft, came in contact with some heavy 
Anglo-French Exhibition, as a mark of approval} masonry which interfered with their progress, 


and sympathy with their object. and on digging down from the surface it was 


discovered to be the foundation of the western 

QveEEn’s ContEcE, Liverpoor.— The Rev. | _. , ; 
Wm. Allen Whitworth, M.A., late scholar of St.| tye Oh tno long-buried ruins of a 
John’s College, Cambridge (sixteenth Wrangler vuteauin elshh of taht 4 yea, wal e 
in 1862), and joint editor of the Oxford, Cam- abutments, eight of which are at present exposed, 


and Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, 
Liverpool. 


Cospen Memoria Scuoors at OpENSHAW.— 
The schools about to be built in Tipton-street, 
Openshaw, in connexion with the Methodist 
Free Church, will be designated the “ Cobden 
Memorial Schools.” The committee purpose 
building an unpretending and substantial struc- 
ture, to contain two large school-rooms and four 
class-rooms ; and, probably 7001. would be sufii- 
cient for the purpose. Several subscriptions 
| have been sent, and others are promised. 


Covent-GaRDEN 'THEATRE.—Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti made her first appearance this season at 





bridge, and Dublin Messenger of Mathematics, 
has been appointed Professor of Mathematics 


and waiting-rooms within the building. At the | Mr. Meilon’s concerts last Monday. Her recep- 
rear of the building there will be a court-yard, | #00 showed how great a favourite she is, and 
with all sanitary conveniences, together with a | her singing how well she deserves to be so. The 
dispensary. The architect is Mr. Layland, and 8@me evening was also to be noted by the pro- 


are in a state of capital preservation, each stone 
plainly marked with an X, which is believed to 
be the delph or quarry mark. 


St. James’s Tower, Taunton.—At a vestry 
meeting held for the purpose of considering Mr. 
Ferrey’s report as to the state of the tower of 
St. James’s parish church, it was resolved “ that 
the churchwardens be requested to obtain from 
Mr. 8. K. Pollard a specification for the com- 
plete repair of St. James’s tower, and that per- 
sons be invited to tender for the execution of the 
work; that an estimate be obtained for the 
rebuilding of a fac-simile of the present tower, 
and that both be presented to the meeting on 
an early day.” Mr. Pollard’s estimate for the 
repair of the tower was about 1,2001., which Mr. 
Ferrey considers a fair one; and Mr. Pollard and 
his colleague obtained an estimate for rebuilding 
the tower, which was 2,6001. 


PartTIAL DESTRUCTION OF AN IRON CHURCH BY 
A TnunpErY Winp.—On Thursday evening in 


the builder Mr. Samuel Campbell, whose con- | duction of a new waltz, “The May Waltz,” | last week, a great wind from the south-east 


3 ~ , . ° { 
tract amounis to 5,788/. The price paid for the | 


Jand was 12s. per square yard. 





Books Received, 


Papers upon the Supply of Water to Towns. 
By Batpwin LatHam, C.E. London: Spon. 
1865. 


THESE papers are of practical value. They 
¢reat of water supply from various sources, and 
are illustrated by diagrams of strata, water- 
bearing and otherwise, and of well-sinking, with 


designs of wells, &c. Rainfall is also treated of, | 


and the circulation, evaporation, and absorption 
of rain-water, water supplies from collecting 


areas and their quantities, examples of water- | 
works supplied from such areas, as well as from | 


rivers and streams, and from springs and wells. 





VARIORUM. 
A cuart of the Atlantic Telegraph has been 


published by Messrs. Bacon & Co., showing the | 


Atlantic and other Submarine Telegraphs in 
Europe and America; a View of the Great Eastern 
steamship ; Diagrams of the Morse Telegraphic 
Machine and Alphabet; a View of the Atlantic 
Ocean from Valentia, Ireland, to Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland ; showing a Sectional View of the 
Soundings, drawn from Official Documents, with 
the number of Fathoms marked across the 
Ocean and other illustrations; of a subject now 
interesting many persons. It might have been 
done better. 
Companion,’ for the Session 1865 of the New 
Parliament. This is a small but useful pub- 





lication, which appears monthly during the | 


session, and contains lists of the Houses of Peers 
and Commons, with the town residences of 
members, and other information. 





many years, and it contains a great quantity of 
information concerning printing and publishing, 
useful not only to authors but to professional 
and mercantile men as well. 








Miscellanea, 


THE HayMARKET THEATRE.—Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery’s short management is proving, we are 
glad to hear, successful in a pecuniary point 
of view, while it has served to afford enjoyment 
to playgoers at a usually dull period of the 
year. He has placed before them several 
standard plays very well acted. The new 
tragedy, “ Fra Angelo,” produced on Wednesda 
evening, proved to be better adapted for the 
Surrey than the Haymarket, though manifest- 
ing ability on the part of a young author. 


“Vaugher’s Parliamentary | 


“ Colling- | 
ridge’s Guide to Printing and Publishing. Col- | 
lingridge, City Press, Aldersgate-street.” This | 
Guide has been issued from the City Press for | 


composed by Mr. Mellon himself expressly for 
these evenings. It was well received. When 
hundreds of listeners will stand for three hours 
| closely packed, hours which cannot be the three 
coolest out of the twenty-four, there must be 
something good to keep them in a quiet and 
agreeable state of mind. Such is the case at 
Covent-garden Theatre every evening. 





| Merxyorrat or Sir Duncan M‘Dovcaty, IN 
| St. Pauy’s CaTtHEpRAL.—The formal ceremony 
|of unveiling a bust and tablet memorial of the 
|late Colonel Sir D. M‘Dougall, has taken place 
,in the crypt of St. Paul’s. The sculptor was 
Mr. George G. Adams, of Sloane-street, and the 
cost 300 guineas. A white freestone slab sup- 
ports a moulded marble base, on the plain por- 
| tion of which, between the moulded bastions, 
the musket and sword are carved in relief, united 
in the centre by a wreath of bay. Above this 
moulded base is a square block of pure white 
marble, on which is the inscription. The monu- 
ment is placed on the right side of the entrance 
to the Nelson and Wellington tombs. On the 
left side is a marble tablet, by the same artist, 
to the memory of Capt. L. Thompson, one of 
the defenders of Kars, to which the Emperor of 
the French contributed. 


Tue Avtpert Horimay at THE Royat Horti- 
CULTURAL GarDENS, SoutrH KENsInctTon.—On 


Saturday, the 26th of August, being the forty- | 
sixth anniversary of the Prince Consort’s birth- | 
day, the gardens of the Horticultural Society | 
were thrown open, by command of the Queen, to | 


the public, free, in commemoration of the birth- 
day of their founder. At eleven o’clock the 
military and volunteer bands commenced playing. 
There were numerous refreshment-stands, and 
the two annexe gardens were set apart for those 
who desired to pic-nic on the grass with the 
provisions they had brought with them. In 
spite of the great crowd, not a single accident 
has to be reported, nor any wilful damage done 
to the flowers, shrubs, or buildings. The visitors 
included a decidedly superior class to those of 
last year. The number of visitors was 130,000. 


New LIGHTHOUSES aT Bupponness. — The 


blew over Dalston, with thunder and lightning ; 
and portions of roofs, bricks, boughs of trees, 
and blinds from the windows of tradesmen, were 
thrown in all directions, the lightning, to crown 
| all, striking St. Mark’s church, Ridley-road, on 
the south-east corner, and, passing to the venti- 
lator on the roof of the church, dashing it 
inside. The whirlwind next stripped above 50 
ft. of the roof on the south-east end, and, passing 
| over to the north-west gable, there carried off 

about 40 ft. The structure was composed of 
iron, and fragments above 4 ft. in length, and 
2 ft. in breadth, were hurled into the air above 
80 ft. high, and carried to a distance of several 
hundred yards. Several walls were blown down 
|in the neighbourhood : one, running 100 ft. long 
land 6 ft. high, was completely destroyed, in 


| Philip-road, Dalston. 





Tue Sovrnampron Worknovuse PLans.-—The 
| poor-law guardians of Southampton must be an 
| unusually wooden-headed Board. Having ap- 
| plied to all the local architects for plans, with 
| secret mottoes, and got five plans, they sub- 

mitted these to Mr. Hawley, the poor-law 
| inspector for the General Board. Mr. Hawley 

selected one marked “ Air” as the best, and “ Si 
| je puis” as the next best. To “ Fortune cetera 
;mando” he stated a number of objections. By 
| this time the names of the architects had oozed 
out, and got into the wrong-heads of the Board, 
| whose proclivities ran upon the author of “ For- 
tun,” whose design, therefore, has had the 
good fortune to be selected by the Board as the 
| most suitable to their ideas of what a workhouse 
,ought to be. The author of “ Air” is Mr. T. A. 
| Skelton, a young local architect; and Messrs. 
| Guillaume, Parmenter, & Guillaume are the 
| authors of “ Si je puis.” On the ground of want 
| of experience in workhouse building, Mr. Skel- 
| ton’s plan was rejected; and, “ Fortune” being 
| notoriously blind, the second best plan, by 
| experienced architects, was invisible, and the 
wilfully blind board could only see the plan 
| whose architect they were bent on patronizing. 

Inon PavEMENT.—One noticeable feature of 
| the extensive new goods sheds and sidings in 
, course of construction by the railway company 


foundation stone of the new lighthouses at at Ipswich, says the Suffolk Chronicle, is the iron 
Buddonness, the works in connexion with which | pavement manufactured by Messrs. Ransomes 
have been in course of erection for some months, | & Sims, and termed Knapp’s patent, which has 
has been laid by the Master and other members | been used in three or four of the principal tho- 
of the Fraternity of Masters and Seamen of|roughfares in London. It consists of a number 


Dundee. The new lighthouses—the plans of 
which were prepared by Messrs. Stevenson, of 
| Edinburgh, the engineers to the Northern Lights 
| Commissioners, as well as to the Dundee Seamen 
| Fraternity—are to be considerably higher than 
|the present ones, by which the lights will be 
'seen at a greater distance at sea. The height of 





of cast-iron cells some 3 in. square, on the upper 
edges of which are small knobs at short inter- 
| vals, to enable the horses to get a secure foot- 
| hold, the cells being filled up with earth. The 

pavement is manufactured in pieces 17 in. 

square, so made as to lock the one into the other 
| so securely that it is next to impossible for the 





the largest of the two is to be 101 ft. above high | surface to become irregular, This pavement is 
| water, and it will be seen at a distance of fifteen | placed upon a foundation of concrete. The cost 
| miles; while the present is 71 ft. in height, and | slightly exceeds that of the very best granite, 


| be 61 ft. above high water, and will be seen at 


| 48 ft., and is seen at eleven miles and a half. 


Y| is seen at thirteen miles. The lower light will| but it is calculated that its durability far ex- 


ceeds that of any other pavement; and the foot- 


superior. 


|twelve miles and a half; while the present is | hold it gives the horses is considered to be much 
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Tue Late Sir JosErH Paxton,—It has been 
decided to erect a monument in Coventry to 


the memory of the late Sir Joseph Paxton, who | 
for ten years represented that city in Parlia-| 


ment. The site chosen is in the Coventry 
Cemetery, which was designed by Sir Joseph, 
and laid out under his superintendence. 


Tue Prevmatic Despatcu.—The tubular line 
and works of the Pneumatic Despatch Company 
from the Euston-square terminus of the London 
and North Western Railway to the central 
depdt at the Bull and Gate, Holborn, are nearly 
completed. Under the direction of the com- 
pany’s engineer, Mr. Rammell, a carriage was 
passed backwards and forwards in the tube, in 
anticipation of the speedy opening of the line. 
The actual terminus of the trunk line, apart 
from that between Holborn and Euston-square, 
is to be constructed in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, on 
a site near the corner of Newgate-street; and to 
this spot the tube will be eventually carried : it 
has already reached the brow of Holborn-hill. 
The present line may be regarded as the trunk 
of a future extensive pneumatic system, the 
branches of which will intersect the principal 
districts of the metropolis. 


A Gas Enoine.—The gas is introduced by an 
ordinary housepipe into a cylinder containing 
two chambers, each of which is filled with it. 
The gas being mixed with common air, which 
ig sucked in by an appliance, at the rate of 
eleven parts of air to one of gas, is exploded 
by means of an electric spark in each chamber 
alternately, and the force of the explosion pro- 
duces the motive power, corresponding to steam 
in an ordinary engine, which propels the machi- 
nery. The quantity of gas contained in the 
chambers is very smal], and the contents of each 
chamber are exploded eighty times per minute, 


|trates on the bench, he begged to call their 





the exhausted air left by the explosions being 
carried off as soon as produced by a waste-pipe. 
The engine is employed in Mr. Middlemas’s 
manufactory in driving machines used in the 
making of bread. 


AUCKLAND: Fatt or A New Buripinc.— In 
its New Zealand summary, the Daily Southern 
Cross for May last gives an account of the fall of a 
new building in Queen-street, Auckland, in- 
tended for a theatre and auction-rooms. While 
eighteen workmen were engaged in and about | 
the building, suddenly and from an unexplained | 
cause the wall of the building fronting Queen- | 
street cracked and fell, carrying away the entire | 
scaffolding, and portion of the wall on the south | 
side. The roof of the adjacent shop was crushed | 
in, and the whole premises were completely de- | 
stroyed. The woodwork of the roof of the theatre | 
very fortunately remained intact, being sup- 
ported by the side walls, and the workmen who | 
were on it were thus enabled to effect their 
escape. It is stated that the front wall is to be | 
built up again, and that the framework of the | 
roof, which has slipped forward, will then be | 
raised by screw-jacks. The side walls will re- | 
quire to be partially rebuilt, but the back wall is 
apparently uninjured. 





WorkinG Crass DwELtincs ror Livrrroor.— 
The sub-committee of the Health Committee | 
appointed to report on this subject have issued | 
the report of Messrs. J. B. Hughes and Newlands | 
presented to them. The following are the con- | 
clusions of this report presented as quasi princi- | 
ples for discussion :—I1st. That within reason- | 
able limits from the seats of labour, it is 
impossible to build workmen’s dwellings merely | 
as such suited to the class contemplated, at 
rents which they can afford. 2nd. That, within | 


UNHEALTHY State oF Mippiesex Sessions 
Covurt.—During the progress of business in the 
first court of the Middlesex Sessions, in Clerken- 
well, on the 10th ult., Mr. Cooper rose and | 
said, as senior counsel of these sessions, and 
seeing generally intelligent and active magis- 


attention to the wretched ventilation of the 
court,—a court never intended to hold the num- 
ber of persons who usually crowded it. The 
consequence was, the foul air breathed over and 
over again hung over the floor of the court, 
there being no draughts from below to blow it 
up through the ventilator, which was very defec- 
tive. The magistrates quite agreed with Mr. 
Cooper as to the state of the court, and were 
sure it would receive the attention of the proper 
authorities. Mr. Francis (the deputy clerk of 





the peace) said the matter should be duly 
brought before the magistrates on the next court | 
day. 


Accipent.—Mr. Smith Flesher, of the firm of | 
Messrs. Flesher, Brothers, of Burley, in Wharf- 
dale, builders, who are the contractors for the, 
erection of a new wing to a house, was standing 
upon a scaffold erected outside the building, and 
had just completed the laying of a large projecting 
stone forming part of the ornamental cornice, 
when the stone, along with two other courses 
already fixed, gave way, and he was precipitated 
to the ground from an altitude of about 20 ft. ; 
the stone first mentioned, which weighed nearly 
half a ton, falling upon his head and killing him 
on the spot. A cousin of the unfortunate man, 
named Christopher Flesher, who was upon the 
scaffold at the time, seeing his danger, sprang 
forward, and caught one of the upright poles to 
which the scaffold was fixed, the falling frag- 
ments dreadfully crushing and lacerating his 
right leg. It is asad coincidence that the eldest 
brother of Mr. Flesher, about twenty-two years 
ago, and also on a Saturday, lost his life by 
falling from the top of the tall engine chimney 
then just erected at the works of the late Mr. 
Peter Garnet, paper manufacturer, Otley. 


RaiLway BripGE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
Unitep Srares.— The International Bridge, 
which is to cross the head of the Niagara river 
from Fort Erie, in Western Canada, to Buffalo, 
in the state of New York, will obviate the use of 
the dangerous ferry which at present receives 
the traffic of the two Canadian lines of railway 
terminating at Fort Erie. When the bridge is 
finished, a perfect connexion will be established 
between the Buffalo and Lake Huron section of 
the Grand Trunk Railway and the Erie and 
Niagara Railway on the Canadian side, and the 
Atlantic and Great Western, the Erie, the New 
York Central, and the Lake Shore Railways, on 
the American side of the river. The Interna- 
tional Bridge is to be a massive structure of stone 
and iron, and with two stories, to serve the pur- 
poses respectively of the railway and ordinary 
traffic. The contracts for its construction have 
lately been signed in England, and it is to be 
completed and ready for opening within the term 
of two years. There are also proposals to build 
international bridges connecting Sarnia with 
Port Huron, Morrisberg with Waddington, and | 
Windsor with Detroit. 


Sr. Micwaev’s Cuvurcn, Finspury.—This new 
church, which is situated in Mark-street, Paul- 
street, Finsbury, the centre of a thickly-popu- 
lated and poor district, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of London. The right rev. prelate, 
before proceeding with the consecration, directed 
that several vases of flowers, with which the 


the same limits, it is possible in good thorough- | communion-table was decorated, should be re- 
fares to build workmen’s dwellings, combined | moved; and obtained an undertaking from the 
with shops; the shops paying the difference of | incnmbent, the architect, and churchwardens, 
cost, that is, the deficiency caused by the low that a charcoal cartoon of the Crucifixion, on the 
rents of the houses. 3rd. That it is probable, | east wall of the chancel, should be effaced on the | 
nay almost certain, that landowners outside the following day. The church, which contains 
borough will set their faces against the rail- | 1,000 sittings, all of which are free, was erected 
way scheme, on the ground of pauperizing their | at a cost of 7,5001. by Messrs. Sharpenden & | 
parishes. The workmen working in Liverpool, | Cole, of London, of which 3,5001. were paid for | 
and living in parishes outside, would, with their | the site. The whole of this sum was raised by | 


Crypts.—An “ Amateur” writes,—I am about 
to build a house with a terrace walk before it, 
somewhat as represented in your paper of Aug. 
12th, as the Bank of Scotland. I should esteem it 


|@ favour any of your correspondents informing 


me whether it is practicable to make the crypts 
habitable in regard to damp, and how the roof 
could be carried out to prevent rain and snow 
percolating through the gravel walk above. I 
thought of laying a coat of asphalte on the roof, 
then filling in with bricklayer’s rubbish, and laying 
gravel thereon; but I have no doubt many of 
your correspondents can suggest a better plan. 
The ground naturally falls to the south, so that the 
ground line of the south wall of the crypt will be 
on @ level with the garden. 


Batu Appey Cuurcn.—A tender has been ac- 
cepted from Mr. Bladwell for carrying out, under 
the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, the groining of 


|the roof of the nave in the Abbey Church at 


Bath, at a cost of 3,0001., and of the aisles of the 
church, at an outlay of 2,5001. The work will 
be taken in three compartments or bays, the 
first two being taken at a cost of 2,200]. Having 
made themselves responsible for this further in- 
stalment of the work of restoration, the com- 


|mittee look for increased help from the public. 


During the recent excavations, it was found that 
the cause of the sinking of the northern turret 
in the west front was that it had no sufficient 
foundation. It is now proposed to underpin the 
turret,so as to make it secure before the repara- 
tion of the west front is commenced. 


Loutn to GarnsnorovcH.—The question of 
providing additional railway accommodation 
between Louth and the neighbouring towns has 
been started and has died out, and been revived 
and failed again several times. Once more, 
however, the attempt is now under Consideration, 
in the shape of a line from Louth to Market- 
Rasen, and thence to Gainsborough, thus placing 
these towns in direct communication with Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and other large northern 
towns. Messrs. Rogers & Marsden, architects 
and surveyors, of Louth, have received instruc- 
tions to prepare a preliminary survey and take 
the necessary levels, so as to ascertain the best 
route. Those of our readers who are acquainted 
with this district will be aware that this line 
would traverse some of the hilliest and most 
picturesque parts of the country; and the tra- 
veller from the south would receive a very 
different impression of Lincolnshire from that 
usually held, viz., that Lincolnshire people live 
in a swamp and are web-footed. 


FORMATION OF A PaRK FoR SovTHWARK. — 
The arrangements for forming a park for the 
south-eastern portion of the metropolis are said 
to be completed ; the Metropolitan Board having, 
after eight years’ deliberation, fixed upon a site 
for it, and concluded their negotiations for its 
purchase. The site consists of sixty-five acres 
of land, situated in the parish of Rotherhithe, 


| and is bounded by Jamaica Level, Union Road, 


the Rotherhithe New Road, and the South- 
Eastern Railway. The Board will be put in 
possession of the fee on the 29th of this month, 
when the purchase-money, 58,0001., will be paid. 
The Finance Committee of that body have 


|} received instructions for negotiating a loan of 
80,0001. for the purchase of the land, and for 


laying out the park. Of the sixty-five acres, 


‘only forty-five will be devoted to the purposes of 
| the park, as the remainder will be laid out in 


building plots and a road to encircle the park, so 
that the Board will be recouped a portion of its 
outlay by the sale of the plots in question. 


Poor Ratrs.—The House of Lords has de- 


‘cided, in the case of Jones v. the Mersey Docks 


and Harbour Board, that the only occupier ex- 
empt from the operation of the 43rd Elizabeth, 
c. 2, is the Sovereign, as not being named in the 


} statute; and that the direct and immediate 


servants of the Crown, whose occupation is the 
occupation of the Crown itself, also come within 
the exemption. But this ground of exemption 
does not warrant many decisions which have 


families, in the case of poverty or distress, be 
chargeable on the parish where they are domi- 
ciled. 4th. If the railway scheme is not opposed 
on the grounds above noted, and the minimum 
charge for carriage be 6d. per week, cottages 
may be built without land for a garden, to be let 
at 3s. per week, which, with the railway car- 
riage, will make the rent 3s. 6d. per week, quite 
as much as a workman of the class intended to 


subscription, 6,0001. being given by one anony-| held that property used for public purposes is 
mous gentleman. The building, which was| not rateable. So also trustees, who are in law 
designed by Mr. James Brook, of London, is of | the tenants or occupiers of valuable property 
the Early Pointed style of architecture, the; upon trust for charitable purposes, as hospitals 


tracery heads of the windows being geometrical. 
The plan consists of a nave, 97 ft. 6 in. long, 
26 ft. 9 in. wide, with equal aisles, 10 ft. 6 in. | 
each ; and the chancel, 38 ft. long by 24 ft. 3in. | 
wide, having an aisle and sacristy to the north, 


be benefited can pay ; but if with land sufficient ; and on the south side a small transept containing 
for a small garden, at 3s. 8d. per week, including | the organ. The roofs, which are open to the 
carriage. rafters, are 70 ft. high to the bridge of the nave. 








or lunatic asylums, are, in principle, rateable, 
notwithstanding that the buildings are actually 
occupied by paupers who are sick or insane. It 
was consequently held (reversing the decisions 
of the courts below) that the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board were liable to be rated for the 
relief of the poor in respect of the docks in their 
occupation, 
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Firzroy Temperance Haru. — This hall, in 
Little Portland-street, Regent-street, having 
been partly rebuilt and greatly enlarged, is to 
be opened on the 5th. The present dimensions 
of the principal hall are,—40 ft. long, 28 ft. in 
width, and 30 ft. high. The roof is arched with 
five principal ribs, and lighted with a lantern 
light above of metal work. A gallery runs 
round the building on sides and front, having an 
open front of iron work. The platform is raised. 
Behind are the committee-room and library ; 
and above are two ante-rooms; and a kitchen in 
the basement. The hall will accommodate 500 
persons. The present works, inclading gas-fitting, 
decoration, seats, and furniture, amount to about 
7001l.; besides which, 1501. have been paid as a 
fine to the Duke of Portland on obtaining a new 
lease for forty years. Messrs. Bywaters were 
the builders, and Mr. Henry Draper was the 
decorator. 


Trapes Free Sunpay at THE CRYSTAL 
PatacE.—A “free Sunday” demonstration of 
the London trade societies took place last Sun- 
day at the Crystal Palace, the directors of which 
had placed it at the disposal of the Trades’ 
Delegate Committee for procuring the opening 
of the national and art museums on Sunday 
afternoons. There were about 8,000 free tickets, 
which were divided amongst the secretaries of 
the trades’ societies and other working men’s 
organisations for distribution among the mem- 
bers of these societies. The result was that 
nearly 10,000 of the skilled artisans of the metro- 





polis, with their wives and families (children 
being admitted without tickets), visited the 
palace and grounds. At five o’clock Dr. Perfitt 
delivered a lecture on “The Antiquities of | 
Egypt” in the Egyptian Court. 

Tae Lameera Brince Comrany.—The follow- | 
ing report of the directors will be submitted at | 
the ordinary meeting of the shareholders on | 
Monday, the 4th day of September :—*“ The 
directors are now enabled to report to the share- 
holders that the arbitrator has made his award 
in the action brought against the company by 
Messrs. Porter, the contractors for building the 
bridge. The sum claimed was 8,4661. 9s. 2d. 
The amount awarded as due is 3,9131. 19s. 3d., 
with 3001. for costs, and 2191. 9s. for half the 
expenses of the award; making in all 4,4331. 
8s. 3d. The directors have required payment of 
an amount of unpaid calls on the shares on 
which 11. only has been received, sufficient to 
meet this sum. As Mr. Davis’s lease is now | 
drawing to a close, the directors recommend | 
that the dividend for the last half-year be made | 
at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum only, as | 
they are at present not aware of the actual | 
amount of traflic. This will leave 1,020l. in| 
hand. The directors believe that 51. per cent. | 
will be the lowest dividend paid by the company | 
in future.” 


Bramanh’s Hovsr: “Jexny’s Wuiu.”—It is 
deserving of record, says Notes and Queries, that 
within the first fortnight of this August two 
interesting buildings in Pimlico have been 
levelled with the ground to make way for 
modern “improvements.” The first was the 
small house in Belgrave-street, South, in which 
Joseph Bramah, the engineer, lived and died, 
together with the factory behind it, occupied 
until a few years back by his firm; and the 
second, the remains of the once celebrated 
“‘Jenny’s Whim” Tavern. The former has been 
removed for the purpose of projected alterations 
on the Marquis of Westminster’s estate, and the 
latter for the enlargement of the railway leading 
from Victoria Station across the Thames. 








TENDERS 


For a pair of houses, Christchnrch, Reading, for Mr. 











Richard Attenborough. Mr. Joseph Morris, architect :— 
> An 





MICE ovis ccssitincaserccddcalssctte £2,450 0 0 
Dunn — -. 2,380 0 0 
og ease 2,329 0 0 

Ce en A 2,300 0 0 
INN - Sia.ciscocvsanisiiccdihacceowddenss 2, 0 0 
IG aiissssciiduertsnn caeiabitatle sak 2,297 0 0 





For alterations to 5, Carburton-street, W., for Mr 
Taylor. Mr. E. Bull, architect :— sig 


NRUNDIOIE Gs sisidnassinis dd cedbiunsocdle £300 0 0 
Se 748 0 0 
Oe ie casa ees 665 0 0 
RE TRAST IRR 657 0 0 


For repairs to the church of St. Michael, Paternoster 
Loyal. Mr. Richard Tress, architect :— 
Peake 





For finishing a pair of semi-detached villas, St. John’s 
Park-road, Haverstock-hill, for Messrs. Hindley, Messrs. 
Lander & Bedells, architect :— 


Childs & Son ...........00sssse0000 £1,516 0 0 
Serivener & White .........c00..008 1,473 0 0 
GI tase sarcnncttonesnienesivnsaninen . 1,396 0 0 
Mann ..... sSeieumenecnennbesekenannenebe é 0 0 
oe ener 1,200 0 0 
Manley & Rogers.........00+...s00+ » 1,281 0 0 


For rebuilding Primitive Methodist Chapel and Schools 
at Pocklington. Mr. Joseph Wright, architect. The 
following Tenders accepted, the o!d materials included :— 


For Bricklayer’s, Plasterer’s, Plumber's and Glazier’s, 





For building a villa at Mitcham, for Mr, A. 


Quan. 


residence 
Attwood. Messrs, Wimble & Taylor, architects, 
tities lied :— 


Kilby « "saa 





cooooooeoso 
coooceooes 








For rebuilding workshop and two small houses at 
Greenwich. Mr. Gordon 









- Stanham, architect :— 
and Painter's Work. Adamson & Son ........... Kadhooes ++-0, £895 0 0 
Thomas Grant ......00s.cecvessscecsesess £375 0 0 Harris....... ts es 777 18 2 
For Carpenter's and Joiner's Work. Williams . 769 0 0 
George Grant ...........cccccereeeeees 430 0 0 
For Mason's Work. For alterations at No, 8, Clarendon-road, Kensington, 
DIGI voces eccanssstensesiceves vvesvee 6210 0 Mr. Stanbam, architect :— 





For Primitive Methodist Chapel, st Drax. Mr. Joseph 
Wright, architect :— 


Ldate? & MAMAS .eevessscssvsccceceesess £311 0 0 
TEGRGON BD Bote... ccscrssse.ccocesee 245 0 0 
Kellew & Middleton .................. 227 0 0 


Burley & Dyson (including two 
additional windows) (aceepted) 227 0 0 





Tenders for rebuilding Primitive Methodist Chapel and 
Schools and Class-rooms at Scarborough, including old 
materials.* Mr. Joseph Wright, architect :— 







Harrison £3,199 0 0 
Wilson 3,162 6 O 
Hall 3,000 0 0 


The following tenders accepted :— 
Bricklayer’: and Plasterer’s Work, 


a sks conesniiiasivecsenciuionrectly £1,450 0 0 
Joiner’s Work. 
OR iciciicinssisiininccomocmmnacctes 1,289 0 0 
Plumber's and Glazier’s Work, 
Den PAAIOR, « ..5050scssereveccsoxsvanseus 63 13 0 


Slater's Work, 
GING ois ieiernvsnseonivintnconinon 89 0 9 
Tronfounder’s and Gasfitier’s Work, 
Thompson 134 0 0 
* Boundary-walls and palisades not included. 


For Portsmouth drainage : first contract :— 





Sims & Marten £68,888 0 0 
Nowell & Docra .. 62,000 0 0 
a snicctinicnnsicagiparenddein ewan 59,221 0 0 
QO svcssevrncccrvavinnntticsets 57,000 0 0 
DD ». «..sitenimneaccnun 52,000 0 0 
PII dit vnsansemninpeinecion 51,500 0 @ 
ee, EC Ate 49,800 0 0 
OIE vires ccrtineiecgecemi bccn 47,000 0 0 





For the erection of a pair of cottages at New Malden, 


Surrey. Mr. Geo, Welch, architect ;— 


DOE sncactitienvinncniinmnatl ares £395 0 0 





For alterations to No. 28, Union-street, Spitalfields, for 


Mr. R. Brushfield. Mr. James Tolley, architect :— 


Pritchard (accepted) ................68 £225 0 0 





For five houses, shops, &c., St. Peter's, Derby, for 


Mr. Geo, Gascoyne, Messrs, Giles & Brookhouse, archi- 


“Bridgart evs 
b 









For new chapel, Traflic-street, Derby. Messrs. Giles & 
Brookhouse, architects :— 
Gadsby (accepted) ................4. £1,999 0 0 
(Exclusive of gas-fittings, warming-apparatus, Ac.) 





For parsonage-house, St. James the Greater, Litehurch, 
Derby. Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, architects :— 
Dusautoy (accepted) ............... £1,300 0 0 





For school-house and master’s residence at Mickleover, 
near Derby. Messrs, Giles & Brookhouse, architects :— 
Storer (accepted) .........ssseseesees £400 0 0 





For addition to the residence of Mr. W. Richardson, at 
Quarndon, near Derby. Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, 
architects :— 

W. H. & J. Slater (accepted) ...... £370 0 0 





For additions to chapels at Paddington Cemetery, sae Bonndting 


Mr, C. F. Hayward, architect :— 
Ramsay (accepted) ......c....ccsceeeeee £1488 0 0 





Adamson & BOD ...ccc.cccceeeeeeeee £1,075 0 0 
1,042 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| J.C.—G, M.—E. T. B—Quondam,—F. C.—W. B.—T. C. 8-8. BW 
| (has misunderstood).—H. M. R.—J. B.—J. 8—M. L.—C. C.—J. WN, 
(thanks).—W. & T.—G. H.—G. 8.-G, K.—H. B-—G. G6.—J. W.— 
|W. Oo C—F. M.—D. T.—J. P. D.—P.—G. W.—G 8,—W.—Dr. D.— 
'OR—R. &—J. W.—-G. W. B.—G, M.—F. B.—A. H. W.—J. W. P.— 
T. J. (not likely).—W. H. ©. (seo a published acovunt)—Mr. H. 
{beyond our province).—J. G. & Son (uext week).—C. A. B. (next 
week).—J. W. P. (note will be made use of). 

We are compelled to deciine pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the nams and address of the sender; not ily for padli 














Norr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ori- 
| GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
| Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corirs ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.™., on 
Thursday. 

Ga NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, J‘c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“‘ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 





ADVERTISEMENT. } 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C, Established 1749, 








O AMATEUR AUTHORS, &— 
Messrs. COX & WYMAN execute every description of 
PKINTLING iv the best manner, with promptness and puuctuality, 
aud at moderate charges. —COX & WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, 
Fine-Art, and General Printe:s, 74-75, Great Queen-stieet, Linculn’s- 
inn-fields, W.C. 





HE SHILLING MAGAZINE, No. V. 
SEPTEMBER, 1965. 
ConTEeNts :— 
Phemie Keller. Chapters XV. and XVI. By the Author of ‘* George 
Geith of Fen-court,” &. Illustrated by J. D, Wateun. 

A Poor Poet wo his Love. 
On the Worth of a Classical Education. By Bonamy Price, 
Hospital. 
Education in China, Part IL By Sir John Bowring. 
Maurice Clifford. A Tate. 
Our Toar through the Highlands. 


The Knight of the Knife. By (harles B. Gibson. 
Christie and Mansou’s. By the Editor, Mlustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 


For additional buildings at the Brockham Limeworks, | The Elin Horn. 


near Reigate :— 


Ramsay (accepted) .............c000e £640 0 0 





For a new brewery and maltings at Northampton, for 
Messrs. 2. & R. Phipps. Messrs. Davison & Scamell, 
architects andengineers, Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
R. L, Curtis & Son :— 








Watkins ... asevis . £14,509 0 0 
Cosford . 13,276 0 0 
| IONE te «» 12,067 0 0 
Dunkley (accepted) ............... 10,999 0 0 


For alterations and additions to 28, Lowndes-street, | Hamilton, Hittorff, Looks & 


Chelsea, for the Right Hon, the Earl Cadogan, Mr, 
G. C, Handford, architect :— 











CORE .0..05.20000 seandtgie £1,434 0 0 
Newman & Mann...... 0 0 
Prince ... 0 0 
IN io: indents seine dias scesnsillediniel 0 0 

NV estacoit peiehtseaiardkeehes 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 1,365 0 0 





Adamson & BONS ......06.060sec00eee- £5,320 0 0 
5,250 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

For a new Infant School at Crayford, Kent ; — 

ee A: REE NE SE OS £505 0 0 

J. 469 0 0 
Sharp & Son 45 0 0 


The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. Chapters XIII. XIV. and XV. 
By the Author of “* Dr. Jacob.” &c. Liiustrated by Paul Gray. 
London : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Kegent-street. 





Just published, in cloth case, adapted for the Waisteoat Pocket, 


price 3s. 6d. ( postage 7d.) 
ABLES of TANGENTIAL ANGLES and 
MULTIPLES, for Setting out Carves from 5 to 200 Radius. 
y ALEXANDER BEAZLEY, M. Inst. C.K 
London : LOCK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hali Court, EC. 


PECIFICATIONS by PROFESSOR 


DONALDSON and the following Archi ects and Engineers (all 
executed works) :—R. Abraham, 8. Angeli, H. Baker, Sir ©. Berry, 
J. W. Brydove, J. B. Bunning, T. Cuedy, J. Dobson, Bb. Ferrey, T 
ngtou, G. Mair, H. Mawley, T. Page, 
G. Seott, J. Bhaw, J. Bi R. ph , J. Thomp.ov, W. 
Tite, T. H. Wyatt, &c ; with the Law of Contracts and Kesponsibi- 
lities of Architects, Engineers, Cont 6, and Baild By W.C, 
GLEN, Barrister-at-law of the Middle Temple. 1,10) pag.s letter- 
press, fally ilustrated. In two vols. 8+0. price 4. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION (2nd Series), 
being executed Examjles of Passenger Stations, Stores, Warehouses, 
Timber bridges and Viaducts, Stone and Brick Bridges, Ayueducts 
and Culverts, Wrought Iron Plave Girders, Triaugular and Littice 
Girders, Pier, Pillars and Foundations, Wivg and Retaining Walls, 
Docks and Doek Gates, Jetties and Landing Piers, Craura, Perma- 
nent Way, Earthworks, &c. lua two vols. impl. 8vo. above 99 folding 
pilates. By W D. HASKOLL. Price dl. 35, or with the former two 
vole, price 5, 


1. 5a. 
| Publishera, ATCHLEY & CO, 106, Great Russell-street, London, W.C, 



































——-— le 


